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DEDICATION. 
To Mrs. Larney Markinn, 


Mapa, 
4 S encouraged by your ap- 
A probation of the follow- 
Jing little work, I now preſent 
Fit to the public, ſo permit me 
| particularly to offer it to your 
I patronage and acceptance, The 
Thigh and important duties of 
a mother, in which you are en- 
| Egaged (though by numbers 
overlooked, or lightly eſteem- 


( vi | 
od as if eaſily executed), you, 
Madam, entertain a juſt and 
noble idea of. You conſider, 
thatthe weighty charge of train- | 
ing the minds of your children 
to religion and virtue is com- 
mitted to your hands. As, | 
of all other charges, fo of | 
this in particular, will you be 
called to render a ſevere ac- 
count. Conſcious of your duty ö 
to conduct them to the paths 1 
of immortality and glory, you | 
was pleaſed to expreſs a defire 
of poſſeſſing a copy of this lit- | 
| tle book, as one that would 
be inſtrumental. in forwarding 
your great defign, Shall I 

_ confeſs 


1 
confeſs, Madam, that ſuch a 
© requeſt highly flattered my va- 
@ nity ; as it was a moſt con- 
vincing proof, that you eſteem- 
| ed it fit to anſwer the end for 
- & which it was penned; namely, 
That of promoting virtue and 
morality, at the ſame time that 
it was capable of affording 
amuſement to the imagination 
of the young reader. Nor do I 
s only eſteem myſelf happy, in 
u thus preſenting it to you; but 
e | likewiſe by having it in my 
- & power, in this public manner, to 
1 declare the unalterable ſince- 
4 rity with which I many years 


have 


(viii!) 
have had the honour and hap- 
pineſs to be, 


Your moſt affectionate 
and much obliged Friend, 


M. P. 


— — — — 


| e R E F A [1 E. 
HEN I conſider my own un- 


| worthineſs, and inability to ap- 
Ipear in the public character of an Au- 


preſenting the following work to the 
peruſal of the world. Yet, the appro- 
I bation beſtowed on my Religious Dia- 
logues for Children, by all thoſe un- 
der whoſe inſpection they hitherto 
have fallen, emboldens me to hope, 
that the following ſheets will not meet 
& with a leſs favourable reception from 
the public. To make inſtruction be 
liſtened to with attention, it has for 
| many ages been the opinion of all who 
have had any knowledge of the hu- 
man mind, that its diſtaſteful pre- 
cepts, ſhould be adminiſtered, as far as 

poſſible, 


ſthor, I tremble at my preſumption in 


8 


poſſible, in the vehicle of amuſement. 

And to have the ſerious leſſons of de- 
corum captivate young minds, this me- 

thod is more peculiarly neceſſary. But 
ſorry am I to obſerve, that although ſo | 
univerſally acknowledged as the readi- | 
eſt way to render inſtruction uſeful, it is | 
too frequently forgotten. And of the | 
vaſt number of books, written for the 
ſervice of children, there are but few | 
to be found, where in/iruftion and | 
amuſement proceed hand in hand. Ei- | 


ther the former engroſſes the whole, and Ml. 
renders it too dry and unentertaining 


to be ſtudied with much avidity, 
or the latter ſo much prevails, as to | 
make it difficult to determine what | 


poſſible advantage the young mind can 
have gained; or what one good princi- 
pole, or uſeful maxim inabibed, to com- 
penſate for the loſs of time (at that ſea- 
ſon 


( xi ) 
ſon of life, every moment of which is 
precious) ſquandered away in the pe- 
Wruſal. Another thing much to be 
lamented, is, that almoſt the whole 
catalogue of entertaining books for 


children, turn chiefly upon ſubjects of 
1s gallantry, love, and marriage. Subjects, 
with which no prudent parents would 
'© wiſh to engroſs the attention of their 

children, of ſix, ſeven, eight, or even a 


dozen years of age. The following work, 
whatever its errors (and numbers Idoubt 
notit has, ) is however perfectly free from 
any of that kind. The incidents relat- 
» Wed, although they may in themſelves 
be eſteemed trifling by perſons of ma- 
ture judgment ; yet, I flatter myſelf, 
are ſufficiently intereſting to engage 
| the attention of thoſe for whom they 
were deſigned, at the ſame time that 
they are of a nature which may be 
ſuppoſed 


( xii ) 
ſuppoſed to paſs within the knowledge| 
of every child; and the reflections 

drawn from them, are ſuch, as. J will 
be bold to ſay, will not corrupt the 
beart. On the contrary, Ieven preſume In 
to hope may be productive of real, Kt 
and laſting good; as frequently the a 
heart will endeavour to improve itſelf, IF 
I 

( 


from a view of its errors obliquely | 
diſcovered in the character of a third | 
perſon ; when perhaps, diſpleaſure and 

_ pride might ariſe and check the in- 
fluence of more dire& perſonal admo- | 
nition, That thefollowing Letters and | 
Dialogues will at leaſt afford innocent 
amuſement, J have great reaſon to ex- 
pect, from the pleaſed attention, which 
was paid by two or three children who | 
were accidentally preſent, when I firſt | 
read the copy to ſome, friends and | 
who, when I had concluded, eagerly I 
defired | 


1 

ge deſired me to proceed. This circum- 

ns ſtance I acknowledge gave me great 

{11 Efatisfaction, as it ſeemed to afford juſt 

ze ground of expectation, that the book 
je might not be wholly unacceptable to 

1, @ thoſe for whom it was deſigned. And 

je as amuſement is requiſite to give freſh 
FE a vigor to, and prepare the mind for 

y more ſerious employment; ſo if inno- 

d eceytiy it anſwers that end, I ſhall in no 

degree think the time miſbeſtowed, 

- hich I have ſpent in compoſing it 
for them. 


4 The AurHoOR. 


Pialogues, Letters, &c. 


4 . 0 8 ü I 
Y MAMMA and HARRIOT. 


= Mana. 

E ND you are really going to leave me for 

A a whole month, Harriot? What do you 
chink I ſhall do without you? You have never 
been ſo long from me in all your 575 Do you like 

to leave me ? 

HARRIOT, No, Ma'am, I do not like to leave 
you at all; but I do want to go with my aunt: I 
with you could come with us: if we could but all live 
together, how happy we ſhould be! Should not you 
like it, Ma'am ? 

MaMMA. Indeed, my _ ſhould 3 like 
to ſee more of all our friends than I can; but as for 
all living together, that would be impoſſible. If all 
your uncles, and aunts, and all their children, and 
and both your grandpapas and grandmammas, and 
r | your 
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( 16 ) 
your favourite Mrs. od and her children, and your 
friend Miſs Right, and every body you love, were 
to live together, we ſhould require a houſe larger than 
any you ever ſaw; and we ſhould be in ſuch a con- | 
tinual noiſe and confuſion, that we ſhould not be able g 
to enjoy our friends company half ſo much as we do 
| now, when they come to ſee us * and not in 
ſo very numerous a party. ; 
HARRIOT. But then, ſhould not you like to have 
them all live near you, ſo that you might go and ſee } 
them as frequently as you pleaſed ? 
Mamma. Yes, that I ſhould like exceedingly, | 
and if it was allowable to form our own happineſs, | 
I don't know any ſcheme that would make me ſo 
bleſſed : that is, I mean there is nothing the proſpe& | 
of which appears ſo likely to afford me happineſs. Wh 
But, my dear girl, this world, you know, I have fre- 
quently told, you is nota ſtate in which we are to ex- 
pect to find felicity ; and let us ſearch for it ever ſo 
diligently, and purſue every inclination which we 
think would make us bleſſed, ſtill we may be very 
ſure, that was it poſſible to obtain every wiſh of our 
hearts, there would conſtantly ariſe ſomething or other 
which we did not foreſee, ſufficient to overthrow all cur 
ſchemes, and ſtill prevent our finding compleat hap- 
pineſs upon earth. It therefore is very filly for peo- 
ple to wiſh eagerly after any ſtate of life it has not 
pleaſed God to place them in. All-wiſe as he is, 
God certainly knows n much better than we do ourſelves 


what 


1 
hat is fit for us: and all-good and merciful as he 
s, we may depend upon it that he will always da 


W 
Pry that which is propereſt and be? for us, Our duty 
con. therefore, inſtead of forming and wiſhing for different 
able | ſchemes of life to take place, is to endeavour at all 
do umes, and in all circumſtances, to be perfectly con- 
t in tent; and being perfectly content, we ſhall enjoy 
| as much happineſs, as it is poſſible in this preſent life 
td we can do, I agree with you, that I ſhould much 
"20 like to have all my friends live nearer me than they 


do; but was I to wiſh for it ever ſo much, that would 
not make them the nearer, and only render me un- 
happy; for a perſon who is in a ſtate of wi/ing and 
freting becauſe things are not as they like, can never 
& ſeel in any degree comfortable; whereas, now, though 
I cannot ſee them ſo often as I could wiſh, I am very 


i | thankful to enjoy their company ſo frequently as I do. 
4 Your aunt has now been with me a week, I ſhould 
6 | lite ſhe ſhould ſtill ſtay with, and not leave me; but as 
i that cannot be, I muſt be contented and pleaſed 


with the expectation of ſeeing her in a month's time, 
when I intend to fetch you home. 

HaRRioT. I wiſh I could learn to be more con- 
tented, Ma'am, for I am very frequently wiſhing for 
many things I have not, and to do many things I am 
not able ; but I hope as I grow older, I ſhall grow. 
wiſer and better: I will try to do ſo, and that, you 
fay, is the right way. 


B 3 | Manna, 


EW.) 


Mamma. Certainly it is, my dear. Without | 
our own endeavours, the utmoſt care and affiduity of | 
others will be of no ſervice to us: it will be to no pur- 
poſe for us to liſten to the inſtruction of people wiſer 
than ourſelves, or to ſpend our time peruſing books | 
of knowledge, unleſs we earneſtly try, and take con- 
ſtant pains with our own hearts, and daily endeavour 


to advance in goodnels as well as wiſdom. Without 


the help and aſſiſtance of the Almighty, we can never | 
by our own ſtrength alone, conquer the evil and fooliſh | 
inclinations of our minds, but his aſſiſtance he will ne- | 
ver fail to beſtow on all thoſe, who endeavour to deſerve | 
it, by ſtriving at all times to do the beſt they poſſibly | 


can, and who earneſtly beg him to bleſs and aſſiſt 
their well meant Gy, to attain to greater 
perfection in virtue. 


HaRRIOT. Yes, Ma'am, you have told me a great 
many times, that I never ſhall be a good woman, if 


J do not every day try to keep myſelf good, and ſtrive 
to profit by thoſe inſtructions which are given me. 
T wiſh I could always remember all you tell me; but 


the worſt of it is, I am apt to forget all the wiſe leſſons 


you tell me. When I am at my aunt's I intend to 
write to you, and I hope you will write to me; 
and in your letters you know, Ma'am, you could 
give me good advice, and I ſhall keep them, and then 


- Fſhall always be able to read it over again, if I ſhould 


forget; ſo pray, my dear Mamma, don't neglect to 


write me nicelong letters, as long as thoſe you ſend to | 


my Papa, when he js not at home, MAMMA. 


(19 ) 

Mamma. Well! I certainly will not omit writing 
to you ; and you my dear daughter, muſt not neglect 
to write to me, and tell me all the news, and give me 
an account how you ſpend your time, who comes 
to ſee you, and where you go, for I ſhall much want to 
know what you do with yourſelf when you are fo far 
diſtant from me. There, your aunt calls you, my 
love, go, run toher, make haſte, 


out 
/ of | 
ur- 
ter | 
oks | 


ON- 


LETTER I. 
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LETTR . 


From Mrs. SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


LMOST an whole week has my dear girl 
heen abſent from me, and not found time to 
ſend me one line. You cannot think how much diſ- 
appointed I have been. I expected to have had a 
letter from you at leaſt laſt 7 Hurſday, and as I never 
yet have received one of your writing, you cannot 
imagine how much I think of it: every time any body 
knocks at the door, I directly think, and ſay to my- 
ſelf, ©* Here comes a letter from my Harriet. But 
1 have ſo often been diſappointed, that I almoſt give 
over all thoughts of receiving one, till after you have 
read this, to remind you of our agreement; and if 
you remember, you was to write firſt; but if I ſtay 
till you begin, fear we ſhall not have time for many 
letters to paſs between us, before your viſit will be con- 
cluded. You forget that I defired an account of your 
time during your abſence from home. 

I am ſorry you have been ſo negligent in fulfilling 
your promiſe ; but your not keeping your word, 
will not excuſe my doing the ſame ; for one perſon 
being guilty of a fault, can in no inſtance vindicate 
the like error in another. Without therefore any 

farther 


(: 20: 


farther reproaches for your omiſſion, I will directly 


begin to inform you what we have all done with our- 
| ſelves ſince you left us on Tueſday, Wedneſday we 


ſtaid at home all day, nor did the rain ceaſe long 
enough for us to take our uſual walk. Beth was very 
melancholy upon account of your abſence. I could 
not perſuadeher to play at all, not even with her bro- 
ther Tom ; but as ſhe could not have you to play with, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe had rather fit ftill and work; which 


me did very. diligently, till ſhe had finiſhed her 


pocket; and then, when ſhe had made it up, ſhe 
fetched down your doll and tied it on. There, 
(ſaid ſhe, kifling it at the ſame time) you Hal have 


a new pocket though your mamma has left you : I 


did not intend it for you, but my child has 
got me with her, to pleaſe her: but you, poor 


| thing, are without your mamma,” As ſhe ſaid 


theſe words the tears came into her eyes ; but as 
they flowed from her ſincere love to you, I was 
not diſpleaſed at ſeeing them, On the contrary, 
my heart felt rejoiced, and I was thankful to 
Heaven for piving me ſuch good children, who. 
are always fo kind to, and fond of each other. I 
told her ſhe was a good gurl to give your doll the 
pocket, and anſwered for your being much obliged 
to her for it. I think after receiving this infor- 
mation of her kindneſs, it would be very pretty 
for you to write her a letter, and thank her. I am 
ſure ſhe would much value one from you. On 

Thurſday 


22 ) 
Thurſday we drank tea with Mrs. Hutchins, who 
was extremely obliging, and took great pains to 


amuſe and entertain your ſiſter, Mrs. Hutchins ſnewed 


us a ſampler. ſhe worked when ſhe was a girl at 
ſchool, You would be ſurpriſed to ſee what a 
prodigious quantity of work there is in it, and 
hurt, I dare ſay, to think how much time muſt 
have been ſpent upon it, which might have been 
infinitely more profitably employed : for I know 
not any one uſe the ſampler is, or ever has been of, 
excepting that of teaching her to mark ; and for 
that purpoſe the one you worked, with both the 
alphabets in it, did equally well. Mrs. Hutchins's 


contains not only the alphabets, but ſtrawberry- 


rows, and roſe-buds out of number; beſides which. 
there is a ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs ſitting under a 
large tree watching their flock, which conſiſts of 


twelve ſheep and four goats, (for I counted them) 


and then at the bottom of all, is worked the ten 
commandments. Miſs Hutchins is working a ſcreen 
at preſent, which I think appears to me much more 
uſeful labor than her mother's ſampler. It is 


worked in the form of the map of England the 
different counties done with different coloured filk, 


and in the middle of each the name of the county, 
So ſhe is not only doing what will be of ſome uſe 
by being made into a handſome ſcreen, but at 
the ſame time learning very perfectly the ſhape of 
the counties, in what manner they join each other, 


and 


( 23 ) 
and their different ſituations : a very neceſſary piece 
of knowledge for every Engliſh woman to be per- 
fectly acquainted with, I think in a little while 
you will like to work ſuch a one; and fo per- 
haps will your ſiſter; and I am ſure your papa 
and I ſhall much like to have our ſcreens adorned 
with our dear girl's performances. The paper begins 
to look a little ſhabby, and by the time you have 
both compleated ſuch a taſk, it will be quite 
ready for a new cover. Friday, Mrs, North and 
her little boy came to ſee us; it was a long 
time before we could perſuade him and Tom to 
take any notice of one another, except ſtaring in 
each other's faces: to be ſure their youth in ſome 
degree excuſed ſuch unpoliteneſs ; but even in 
them it looked very unpleaſing: it is an odd thing, 
nor can I account for the reaſon of childrens ſo often 
| behaving ungracefully : if it was only ſuch little 
ones as they are, it would not much ſignify ; but 
I am ſorry to ſay, I too frequently obſerve it, in 
thoſe who are quite old enough to know how ex- 
ceedingly ugly and ungenteel it is, If I miſtake 
not, even my Harriot was guilty of many breaches 
in politeneſs the laſt time ſhe went to ſee Mrs. 
Bird. Don't you recolle& it? Don't you remember 
in what an awkward manner you firſt ſpoke to 
Miſs Bird? How you held your head on one 
ſhoulder, played with your fingers, and in ſo low 


a voice you could ſcarcely be heard, ſaid, © How 
do 


(34 -] 


do you do Miſs ?”” I don't know whether you have 


forgot it; but I am ſure I have not. I abſolutely 


felt myſelf bluſh for you, and was quite aſhamed 


of my daughter's fooliſh appearance. But I was | 
ſtill more aſhamed, if poſſible, a little while after- | 
wards, when I beheld her ſneeze without putting 
her hand before her mouth, ſpeak in the midſt of | 


a great gape, and loll with both elbows on the 


table, ſtaring up in Mrs. Bird's face. Such in- 
ſtances of unpoliteneſs, I beg I may never again be wit- | 
neſs to in you, whatever I may be obliged to be- 
hold in others : for you cannot imagine how ex- | 
ceedingly unpleaſing ſuch rudeneſs and inattention | 
is; nor can you think, how much the contrary be- 

haviour of politeneſs and civility, makes people | 
On Gaturday, we ſtaid 
at home. Your dancing maſter did not come till | 


fond of, and admire you. 


the afternoon : he was much concerned not to find 
you in the way, and your ſiſter was at a fad loſs 


for a partner. Mr. Foot hopes you remember to 
hold up your head, turn out your toes, and that | 


you do not forget to make an handſome curteſy 
When you go in or out of a room, and when 


you either give or receive any thing, I am ſure 


1 hope ſo too; for I ſhall be very ſorry not to 
have you behave yourſelf well, and like a young 
lady. Remember, my dear girl, the great pains 
which hath been taken with you; but if you will 
not alſo uſe your own endeavours, all the trou- 


ble 


* 
ble and expence we have put ourſelves to, might 
as well have been ſpared. We can but zell you 
Sw hat is right and proper to be done ; but if you 
will not obſerve our directions, it is impoſſible 
ever to make you either good, or agreeable. That 
muſt depend upon yourſelf, and I truſt you have 
ſenſe enough to ſee the obligations you lie under 
to all your friends, and the neceſſity of ſtriving to 
comply, to the utmoſt of your power, with every 
Wthing they adviſe for your good. Sunday, we ſpent 
as uſual, in going to church, and reading our books. 
met with an exceeding pretty ſtory, which ſome 
ume or other I will ſhew you, as I think it will 
both entertain and improve you. And now hav- 
ing given you an account of each day's tranſactions 
to the preſent time, I ſhall take my leave of you. 
© Your papa joins with me in love to your aunt. 
Your ſiſter deſires I will not forget to give her's 
to you; and your brother begs I will tell you, 
that when he is a tall man, as tall as his papa, 
he will write you a long letter. Your mamma, 
I think, ſeems to have done that already, and 


ſcarcely left room to tell you with how much 
lincerity ſhe is, 


DW tt | lO. 


Your AHectionate Mother, 


— , ˙— ' Ag. / , , , d . 


MARY SE AMORE. 
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T 
To Mrs. SEAMORE. 


HoxORED MADAM, 


Never wrote a letter before, ſo I don't know 
how to begin; but my aunt ſays, I ſhould ſay 


Honored Madam, when I begin a letter to you. 1 
think if I had once got into the middle of my 


letter, I could go on then, but 1 don't know how. 
to begin, or what to ſay next. O! the next} 


thing I ſay, ſhall be, thank ye Mam, for your 
nice long letter; indeed I am much obliged to you 


for it, and I am very ſorry you ſhould think l| 
broke my word about not writing to you ſooner ;| 
but I did not underſtand that I was to write firſt, 5 


ſo I was waiting all the time for a letter from, 
you, and then I intended to anſwer it. Indeed 17 
much wondered I had not one ſooner; but I didi; 


not know you was expecting to hear from me, or 
I am ſure I would not have been fo long, for I 
do love you very much indeed, Ma'am, and would 


not for ever ſo much, diſappoint or make ycu un- . 


eaſy ; but pray, Mamma, don't be angry that [| 


did ; 


„ 


Wid not write ſooner, I will another time. I ſhould 


de obliged to you, if you would tell Mr. Foot 
hat I do nor forget to hold up my head, and 
Hake curteſies. My aunt ſays, I have been a very 


as been very kind to me, and taken me out 
Vith her three times, and given me a new ſet of 
ea-things. I wiſh my ſiſter was here to play with 
1 hem. Pray thank her for the pocket; but you 
eed not do that, now I think of it, for I will 


"Write to her, and thank her myſelf. I have got 
ſay great many things to talk to you about, but I 
1 Won't know how to write them all in a letter: 
my put I muſt tell you, that one day we went to 
oy Mrs. Blunt's; and there are three Miſs Blunts, 
= wo about as big as I am, and one leſs than my 
'"Wrother. I am ſure, Mamma, if you bluſhed about 
uh behaviour at Mrs. Bird's, you would not have 
g l nown what to have done, had you ſeen Miſs 
1 lunt's;: they do {6 poke their heads you cannot 


lo not touch the ground; and inſtead of turning 
put their toes, and keeping them ſtill, they keep 
ticking them backwards and forwards all the time, 


I nd making ſuch a noiſe with their heels againſt 
| i ne legs of the chair, that you would be quite 
ad urpriſed; and when either their papa, or mamma, 
4 * my aunt a pore to them, they never ſaid Ma'am, 


004 girl ever ſince I came; and I am ſure ſhe 


hiok, and when they ſet upon a chair, their feet 
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or Sir: but only yes or 0 and they did not ſay 
that prettily either, but drawled it out /o diſagreeably; 
and if they did not hear what was ſaid, inſtead of en. 
quiring, as they ſhould, they ſaid, what / Or elſe, Hay! 
And they picked their noſes, and let their hands hang 
down by their fides, or held the top of their : 
ſtays, and the eldeſt ſcratched her head ; altogether : 
they did behave odder than any thing you ever : 
ſaw ; I wiſh you had been there, I am ſure th ey 
would have made you laugh, as much as they did ' 
me, and I call them the Miſs }hbat-hays, becauſe I 
they ſay aht and hay ſo often, Their mamma 
does not hold up her head well herſelf, and ſhe never 3 
once ſpoke to them to behave better. Pray don't 7 
you think that was very odd? I have ſeen very / 
ſtrange things, for another houſe I went to, there 
was a rod over the chimney; I thought it looked 
as if the people were very croſs, and ſo indeed 
they were; for at tea when the little boy ſaid he | 
had more water to his milk than he liked, hi; 
mamma took down the rod, and beat his hands, b 
and ſaid ſhe would not have him find fault with | 
his victuals, if he did he ſhould go without any; 
ſo ſhe took it away, and ſent him out of the room; | 
he did not come in any more. So I was very glad 
when we came away, for I did not like her a bit. 
O dear! I have a great many more things to 
write, but my aunt ſays, I muſt leave off now, 
or my letter will be too late for the poſt-man to 
carl \ 
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ſay carry it to you, I will begin another letter as 
YJ; WW ſoon as you ſend me one to anſwer, and now I 
will write to my ſiſter. 


5 3 J am, 
Honored Madam, 
ler : | Tour Dutiful Daughter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 


LETTER IB 
W To Mils BETSEY SEAMORE, 


Dear S1sTER, 


ed! Y O U cannot think how very much obliged | 


ed to you 1 am for the pocket you was ſo obliging | 
he as to give my doll, and the notice you are ſo, | 
his kind as to take of her. I wiſh you was here with | 
is me, for I want to ſee you, and talk to you fadly, | 
th I enjoy being here very much, and ſhould like to | 
| ſtay here always, if I could have all you who are | 
m; W at home, with me too; but I ſhould not chuſe | 


ad to live long without ſeeing you. My aunt has 
it, given me ſome new tea- things: they are the prettieſt 
o I ever ſaw: they are blue and white flowered : 
. there are a whole dozen of cups and ſaucers, and half 
to | a dozen coffee cups; befides a tea-pot, milk-pot, 
| C 3 ſugar- 
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ſugar-diſh, ſlop-baſon, canniſter, and a brown coffee. 
pot. I wiſh you could ſee them now ; but I ſhall 
bring them home with me, ſo it will not be long 
before you do. I ſuppoſe you have read the let- 
ter I wrote to my mamma, about Miſs Blunt. 
You never ſaw ſuch ſtrange girls in your life. O ! Þ 
how Mr. Foot would hurt their ſhoulders and chins | 
with his thumbs, if he taught them to dance. I | 
with Betſy you could write to me! I ſhould like to 
have a letter from you very much! Do aſk Mr. f 
Dill to let you go into joining hand, and write | 
to me! My aunt made me leave off my letter to | 


my mamma, in ſuch a hurry, that I forgot to de- 


fire my duty to my papa; and my aunt ſays, I 8 
ſnould always do that, ſo don't you forget to give } 
it to papa and mamma both this time, and my # 


love to Tom. My aunt defires her love to all of 


you ſhe ſays, and begs you will not forget to feed 

her bird; and pray give my love to my child, 

and tell her I ſhall ſoon return to her. I hope 

ſhe is good, and does not give you any trouble, 
Jan, 


Dear Betſey, 
Tour Acſfectionate Sifter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. | 
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To Miſs SEAMORE. 


"HANK you, my dear girl, for your letter, 


which I afſure you I value very highly, and 
have locked it up as a great rarity, after having 


read it over a dozen times at leaſt, Conſidering it 
was the firſt you have ever written, I think it is 


a very good performance, and I don't doubt but 
from a little more practice, you will be able to write 


very fluently ; and without any trouble to your- 


ſelf, get into a way of being able to proceed, 
without ſo many obſervations upon the difficulty 
of knowing what to ſay next. You will conſider 
the ſubject you are going to enter upon, and then 
proceed to write it, in the ſame manner as if you 
was relating it in converſation, This you will find 
become eaſy to you by a little practice, and then 


I will anſwer for it, that writing to your abſent 


friends, you will eſteem one of your moſt rational 


amuſements; but you muſt always be careful and 


pay due attention to the manner of your writing, 
as well as the matter; otherways your hand will 
ſoon be totally ſpoiled, and you muſt never be 
permitted to write, except when Mr. Qill is with 
you, I am very glad you remember Mr. Foot's 

inſtructions, 
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inſtructions. I beg you will attend to thoſe little 
graces, which I have ſo often endeavoured to cul- 
tivate. You may ſee how neceſſary they are to 
render you agreeable, by the diſpleaſing behaviour 
of the Miſs Blunts you mention; but, my love, 


though I would have you obſerve the manners of : 
others, and ſee what actions are becoming, and | 


what are ungenteel ; I would by no means have 
you get into a habit of /aughing at, or de/pifing 
thoſe, who perhaps have never been taught to be- 
have better. When ſuch awkward people are be- 
fore you, you ſhould obſerve how diſagreeable their 
actions and manners are; and with greater cau- 
tion watch yourſelf, that you commit not the ſame 


errors. But on no account mock them, or think of 


calling them nick-names for their want of polite- 
neſs ; for that is as great unpoliteneſs as you can 


be guilty of. Beſides, it is really wicked. Per- 


haps they may be formed with round ſhoulders, 


and not able to hold their heads up. But if they 


are not, may be they have never been taught ; 
and then it is not their Vault, but their misfortune, 
You obſerved that Mrs. Blunt never ſpoke to her 
daughters all the time you was there. I confeſs I 
think that was very wrong of her; but if that is the 
caſe, how ſhould they know they do wrong, un- 
leſs the tells them when they are to blame, Inſtead 
therefore of laughing at them, you ſhould ih them. 
and be very thankful that your mamma and friends 
take 


ur 
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take more pains with you ; for it is not owing to 
your being any ways more graceful in yourſelf, 
but to the greater care and attention that you have 
had beſtowed upon you, which 1aakes you in any 
degree appear better than they do, And this, my 
dear, ſhould make you always greatly obliged to 
any body who tells you how to behave yourſelf : 
and you ſhould not call it zeazing you, as you 
did one day when you was repeatedly told to hold 
up your head; becauſe you rendered ſuch repeti- 
tions neceſſary from not minding the firſt time. 
You know it is entirely for your ow: ſake that 
your friends wiſh to ſee you genteel and pleaſing : 
your being otherways, will not make hem leſs 
beloved; but it will make you diſregarded and 
diſliked : you ſhould therefore eſteem it an act of 
the greateſt kindneſs they can poſſibly ſhew to- 


wards you, and prove your gratitude for their ſo- 


licitude for you, by endeavouring as much as poſ- 


ble to conform to, and comply with their direc- 
tions. Many children there are, ſilly enough to be 


diſpleaſed with thoſe good friends, who contradi& 


any of their fooliſh deſires, or find fault with their 


conduct. Amongſt this fort, was Mrs. Blufter 
when ſhe was young. She was naturally of a rude 
behaviour, and not of a good-humoured diſpoſition ; 


her papa and mamma were both very fond of her; 


but too wiſe not to ſee her errors, and too good 


' themſelves not to wiſh to ſee their child fo like- 


wile, 
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wiſe. Accordingly, they took all the pains they 
could to make her ſo ; but ſhe very perverſely re- 
ſolved never to mend by their advice, but always 
fancied ſhe knew as well as her parents, and only 
thought them croſs and ill-natured for finding ſo 
much fault, and making ſuch a fu/s (as ſhe very 
illiberally called it) about every trifle, If ſhe ſtooped 
her head, and they defired her to hold it up bet- 
ter; inſtead of complying with their commands, 
ſhe only gave it a ſudden toſs, looked ſullen, and 
let it fall into the ſame awkward poſition again. 
When fhe came into the room and banged the 
door after her, her mamma very kindly defired her 
to take care and ſhut it rather more gentle, and 
not make ſuch a noiſe, as it was exceeding ungen- 
teel, for young ladies to behave ſo; but Miſs Flout 
(for that was her name before ſhe was married) 
paid no other regard to what was ſaid, except 
putting herſelf out of humour, ſetting ſulky after 
ſhe had been told of any error in her conduct, and 
_ Inſtead of ftriving to rectify it, would be ſure to do 
worſe the next time. I remember one day I went 
to play with her when ſhe had got a cough and 
a cold ; which, inſtead of letting be as little trou- 
bleſome as ſhe could, ſhe made all the noiſe with 
that was poſſible. Her mamma kindly told her to 
endeavour not to ſneeze and cough ſo loud; but 
put her handkerchief before her mouth, and try 
to flop it: inſtead of which, ſhe redoubled ber 


noiſe, 
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noiſe, and found it neceſſary to blow her noſe. 


ten times oftener than before. I was but very 
young at the time; but old enongh to obſerve 
how very diſagreeable, as well as really naughty 
ſuch conduct was. When we went up ſtairs to 
play, I freely told her my thoughts, and aſked her 
how ſhe could behave ſo, and do the very things 


her mamma bid her not. Pough ! ſaid ſhe, laugh- 


ing, I ſhould have enough to do to mind all my 


mamma ſays to me! 1 ſhan't do that indeed! I 


warrant you I know how to behave without being 


taught!” Now. could there be a more ridiculous 


way of arguing ? But ridiculous as it was, it was 
the method ſhe thought proper to purſue, and ac- 


cordingly at this very day, ſhe behaves as if the 


had never been taught any thing, and is one of 


the moſt diſagreeable women I ever knew : with- 
out any of that politeneſs and civility, ſo neceſſary 
to render a perſon pleaſing in the eyes of others, 
and without any of that geed- humour, neceſſary to 
make us either uſeful or beloved by our fellow 
creatures, or happy and contented with ourſelves : 


for however people may pretend to difregard the 


eſteem of the world, yet certain it is, that no one 


can ſo miſbehave themſelves as to loſe it's favour, 


and at the ſame time enjoy any tolerable degree of 
happineſs and ſatisfaction in their own hearts. Con- 
ſcience, which the Almighty has placed within us, 
to inform us when we do well, or ill, will for ever 

| be 


— 


be reproaching them for their crimes, and pain them 
ſo ſeverely, as to render it impoſſible for them 


to be happy and comfortable, however they may 


| ſeem to be bleſſed and ſurrounded with pleaſures, 
It is therefore at all times, my dear child, abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary (if we would wiſh to be in any 
degree happy and chearful while we live) to keep 
our hearts free from the reproach of conſcience, That 
is, we muſt at all times, do what we think to be 


right. At preſent, in thoſe things of which you are | 


too young to form judgment for yourſelf, you muſt 
follow the advice of your parents, and thoſe kind 
friends who are older and wiſer than yourſelf ; 
not fooliſhly diſregarding their counſel as Mrs, 
 Bluſter did; but carefully following their direc- 
tions, till you come to be of ape ſufficient to judge 
for, and conduct yourſelf; and in thoſe things 


which you do underſtand, you muſt conſtantly, in 
every circumſtance, however diſagreeable or incon- 


venient it may be to you, do that which you think 
is right and beſt to be done. Thus will you be a 
good child, gain the love of all your friends, be- 
come a good woman, an uſeful member of ſociety, 
be happy and comfortable to yourſelf, but above all 
and what is of infinitely more advantage, you will 
enſure the favour and approbation of your God, 
who will not fail to reward you after death in his 
kingdom, with far greater bleflings and pleaſures 
than we can in our preſent ſtate form any idea of. 

e ee 


to) 


Your grandmamma has juſt ſent me word that ſhe 


will be with me in a quarter of an hour. I muſt 
therefore put a more ſpeedy concluſion to this let- 


ter than I intended; nor have I time to ſay much 
; upon the ſubject of the rod you ſaw at the lady's 
| houſe, as I propoſed. I apree with you, that J 
& think it a very ugly ornament to be over the chim- 
ney; ſuch inſtruments of puniſhment I think ſhould 
always be concealed, as they muſt ever be a very 
diſag reeable fight, to any body who conſiders the 


dreadful effect of naughtineſs, the only occaſions upon 


which they can be of any uſe; it certainly there- 
fore is wrong to expoſe them to public view. How 
naughty the little boy was, whom you ſaw turned out 


of the room, I cannot ſay; but. I ſuppoſe his mamma 
would not have corrected him fo ſeverely, if he had 
not deſerved it; and undoubtedly it is a very fooliſh 
habit for people to get into, of finding fault with 


& their vickuals. I will give you an inſtance how 


unhappy it makes people, ſome other time when I 
have more leiſur>;z but I muſt now leave you, as 
your grandmamm's chariot is already come, Write 
to me, my dear girl, and tell me all you would, 
if you were with me: if it is too much for one 
letter, begin another, without waiting for an anſwer 
from me; you know I have many employments. 


Believe me, moſt ſincerely, 
Yaur aff ti:nate Mather, 


D M. SEAMORE. 
» 
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To Mrs. Sramore. 


HoxoRED MaApau, | 
WISH I might begin Dear Mamma, for 1 
like that much better; for you are my Dear 
Mamma, and J love you dearly, I have not a great 8 
deal to ſay to you this time, for my aunt has had, 
a bad cold, and ſo have I too; ſo we have not 
been out at all this week, ak has any body 
been to ſee us, ſo we have only read and worked * 


. 


of a morning, and read, and worked, and talked, me 
and played of an evening. I forget what it was » ha 
T was going to tell you laſt time I wrote. I wiſh 15 off 
J had began another letter to you ſooner, My Nx 
aunt indeed did adviſe me to do ſo; but I was a pa 
little like Mrs. B/u/ter, when ſhe was a. girl, and te 
did not mind her, becauſe I thought I knew beſt, th 
and that nobody did ſend two letters before they Mp: 
had received an anſwer to the firſt; but ſhe has 90 
convinced me that was not neceſſary, and now Im 


with I had followed her advice ſooner, and wrote 
before I had forgot what I wanted to ſay, I do 
generally find, I own, that if I do not act as my | 
older friends adviſe me, that I am forry for it af. 
terwards; and then I think I will never be fo 

fooliſh 
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Fooliſh again, but always do as they bid me, whe- 
Sher I think it right or not; for I acknowledge 
they know beſt, and only tell me what to do for 
my good, as your letter ſays. 
What pretty letters you do write, Ma'am! I 
im I could write like them! Do you think I ſhall 
Frhen I am older? Pray ſend me a great many 
| 1 ore, for I like them very much indeed. Fam go- 
caring to make a book of them; my aunt has given 
eat me the back of an old book, and ſhe has been 
ad 3 ſo kind as to ſew the two you have ſent me into 
ot : t, and ſo we ſhall all you write: ſo pray make haſte 
dy and ſend me ſome more, and inform me a little about 
ed what Conſcience is; and pray don't forget to tell 
d, IF e the inſtance you mentioned of peoples being un- 
as . happy who find fault with their dinners. Vou left 
ih 15 off, Ma'am, in ſuch a hurry when my grand mamma 
5 ame, that you did not mention a word about my 
papa and my brother and ſiſter ; in your next let- 
ier I hope you will be ſo kind as to ſay ſome- 
ching about them. Pray give my duty to my 
papa, and love to my ſiſter, and tell Tom I have 
got a very nice cart for him, which my aunt has 
made of paſteboard, 


| 1 am, | 

| Honoured Madam, 

| Your nuch obliged and dutiful daughter, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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Mrs. SEAMORE to Miſs Seamore. 


A ND fo my Love, you think you ſhould much | 
4 A better like to begin your letters Dear Mam- | 
ma, than Honored Madam, becauſe I am your 
Dear Mamma: that I am at all times; but it 
would found very droll, if inſtead of ſaying, Yes, 
Ma'am ; or, No, Ma'am, you was to ſay, Ves, 
my dear Mamma, or, No, my dear Mamma; nor | 


would ſuch tender epithets in the leaſt degree more 15 | 


convince me of your regard and affection, than the 
politer one of Madam. As for the beginning of | 


your letters, I have no other defire for you to ſay 5 


Honored Madam, than any way you like better; 5 
only that I would wiſh you, upon every occaſion, 
to accuſtom yourſelf to do things in a proper man- 
ner; and as that is the addreſs cuſtomary in our 
country, when writing to parents, or maſters and 
miſtreſſes, I think you had better continue it; or 
elſe, in regard to myſelf, I ſhould value your let- 
ters juſt as much if they began in any other form. 
Without having ſeen more of the world than at 
your time of life it is poſſible to have done, you 
cannot imagine the prodigious advantage, reſulting, 
upon every occaſion, from purſuing the beſt me- 


thod 


tat) 


thod, and moving with ſome uniform regularity ; in 

© trifles I mean, as well as in more important occurrences 

of life. To give you an example of this, which 

has already fallen within your own knowledge ; only 

| recolle& the difference in the appearance, both in 

perſon and manner, between Mrs. Nexwton and Mrs. 

= Yokeles, Mrs. Nexwton, without any appearance of 
3 formality or trouble, always looks elegant and tidy ; 
vou never ſee her with her gown looſely pinned, 
@ becauſe it is but a zriFe whether ſhe puts more or 

fewer pins in her cloaths ; nor does ſhe go for days 
together with the ſeams of her gloves unſewed, or 

te lace of her cloak or apron torn; but the mo- 
ment ſhe diſcovers any of thoſe trifling blemiſhes, 


ſhe inſtantly rectiſies them. If they are but zrifles 


they will not require much time or pains to mend; 
and if they are mate ial, it is the more abſolutely 
= neceſlary they ſhould be ſtopt before they become 
5 irrepairable. If ſhe wants a pin ſome filk, thread, 


tape, ribbon, books, pen, ink, or paper, ſhe 1s at 
no trouble where to find them; her huſwife and 
pincuſhion, which are ever in her pocket, ſupply 
her with the firſt articles; and all others through- 
out her houſe are in ſuch order, that ſhe inſtant- 
ly knows where to find them. Now, though this 
regularity may by ſome filly girls be eſteemed as 
trifling, and of no conſequence; yet it really is of 
much more than people at firſt imagine ; as you may 
be convinced by the very different method, or ra- 

| D 3 bo ther 
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ther ant of method in Mrs. Yokele/s, Her cloaths 
are always as handſome, and gocd of their ſort, 
| as Mrs, Newton's, and yet ſhe ſcarcely ever looks 


dreſſed reputable: her gown fets looſe and ſlattern- 
ly, becauſe it was not worth while taking more! 
Pains to pin it ſmooth : her hair looks diſhevelled Þ 


and blowſy for the ſame filly reaſon; her gloves 
are ſeldom without letting her fingers appear through 
their ſeam-rips; nor is it at all uncommon to ſee holes 
in her aprons, and other linen, which ſhe has per- 
mitted to be waſhed ; becauſe they were but triſling 
on,, and not worth mending before. Pincuſhion, 


ſciſſors, knife, needles, or thread, ſhe muſt hunt the 
houſe over for, before ſhe can find, as they have | 


no one place for containing them all together ; 


and ſhe never thinks of putting them into her | 
pocket: when at work, ſhe lays down her needle | 
and thimble ſhe knows not where, and diſturbs the 


company repeatedly, to look for what ſhe ſo thought- 


leſsly miſplaced ; and I do aſſure you, I have attend- | 


ed her dreſſing ſeveral times, when in a violent hurry, 
and ſh2 has been obliged to ſpend much of her time, 
tumbling over every band-box and drawer ſhe. was 
miſtreſs of, to look for her ruffles, ſleeve-bows, or 
ſome part or other of her dreſs; which ſhe no more 
knew in what corner to look for, than the cat. 
And all theſe kind of things ſhe takes no thought 
about, becauſe they are but zrifes, And rrifles 
indeed they are, in compariſon of notorious {ins ; 


but 
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but they are not ſo in regard to their appearance, 
behaviour, and expence. One day when I was with 
her, ſhe defired me to give her the direction to 
my mantua-maker, I begged the favor of a pen 
and ink, to write it down for her, leſt it ſhould 
flip her memory; but by the time the ſtand-diſh 


and paper was looking for, you would have ima- 


gined the never had any occaſion to uſe them in 
her life. The whole family were enquired of; the 
whole houſe was ſearched to find them : but they 
were not to be found. At laſt after I had written 
the direction with my pencil, upon a piece of paper [ 
had in my pocket, on takirg down a pair of ſhoes to 
ſhew to me which ſhe was emöraidering, and which 
ſhe had thrown upon the top of a cheſt of drawers, 
down came the ink-ſtand with the work, and to- 
tally ſpoiled the gown ſhe had on, one of the ſeats 
of the chairs, ſtained the floor, and broke 1t into 
ten thouſand pieces. And by ſuch kind of miſ- 


Chances in ſeveral initances, ſhe evidently proved that 


it was no ſuch mere trie, to be devoid of all re- 
gularity and order. Of this kind of careleſsneſs, I 
much fear Miſs Polly Franks will be guilty when 
ſhe is grown up ; at leaſt ſhe ſeems at preſent to al- 
low herſelf to act as if ſhe would, I drank tea with 
her mamma laſt Friday; and I thought Miſs Polly 
diſcovered ſeveral inſtances of the negligence I am 
ſpeaking of: the firſt was upon my aſking her to 
favor me with a ſight of the new book of geo- 


graphy 
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graphy, which I had heard ſhe was reading. She 
very good naturedly ſaid ſhe would reach it down, 
and accordingly went to the book-caſe to look for 
it; but the book was not there. She then ſearched 
in all the window-ſeats; but it was not in them 
to be found; no, nor in any of the chambers, 
As laſt ſhe recollected ſhe had it in the garden 
one day. The ſervant was diſpatched for it, and 
brought it in, in a. moſt wretched condition in- 
deed : it had been blown open upon the ground, 
and ſopped through with the rain, and torn by the 
little dog, fo that the poor book was ſpoiled, and 
rendered illegible, I took the liberty of obſerving, 
it was a pity ſhe had not taken a little more care 
of it, and put it in the book-caſe when ſhe laſt 
read it, as ſhe would then have known where to have 
found it; „Ves, Ma'am, (ſaid ſhe) ſo it is, but 
I did not think of it.“ When ſhe was at tea 


ſhe ſpilled a whole cup down her coat, and greaſ- 


ed it (as you know milk does greaſe) from top to 


bottom. Oh (ſaid the) I have ſpoiled my coat, 


but I cannot help it, we muſt not mind vrifles/?? 
Certainly, my dear, faid I, it is extremely wrong 
to make ourſelves uneaſy upon trifling accidents 
Which we cannot avoid; but I think we ſhould 
not accuſtom ourſelves to a careleſs habit of doing 


things, becauſe rifles do not fignify. By permit- 


ting ourſelves to diſregard and pay no attention 
to our daily common actions, we may continually. 
expoſe 


4 
expoſe ourſelves to real inconveniences, which we may 
much wiſh to remedy when it is too late. Very 


| true, Ma'am, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, I believe ſhe is a 
good-natured girl! But it is a great pity ſhe 
ſhould ſo neglect herfelf, for ſhe loſes all thoſe ad- 
| vantages ſhe might acquire from the pains that 
have been taken with her, and the expence her 
parents have put themſelves to upon her account. 
After tea ſhe was going to ſhew me a purſe ſhe 
as netting, but that could not be found, though 


ſhe emptied her work bag to ſeek for it, I am 
ſure you would have been ſurpriſed to have ſeen its 
contents : there was not only a great number of 
different pieces of work; but ſhells, ſtones, a broken 
fan, pictures, a pair of gloves, a doll's ſtove, tongs, 
and poker, two apples, and a good many raiſins 
without any paper or box to put them in: ſuch a 
collection for a work-bag I never before beheld. 
I aſked her if ſhe did not think the raiſins made 
her work dirty and fticky, and ſpoiled her needles ? 
She ſaid it did not ſignify, ſhe did not mind that, 
the work there was of 20 conſequence, She was 
not my little girl, ſo I ſaid no more about it; but 
I think that is a very ſilly way of talking ; every 
thing is of /ome conſequence, though certainly not 
all of equal importance : yet, there is a right and 
wrong method of doing every thing; and juſt as 
eaſy is it for people to accuſtom themſelves to the 
belt, as the worſt manner of acting: nor does it 

in 
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in the end give them half the trouble. Perhaps it 


might have taken Miſs Polly a few moments more 


to have put the book or netting in their right places 
at firſt; but I am ſure it would not ha the time 
the afterwatds ſpent looking for them; and would 
have been ſpared the mMartification of having the 
bock quite ſpoiled; and the netting loſt; as ſhe 
ſaid it was: I would vii ns account wiſh you to 
tv be fo preciſe; as to feel unhappy; if neceſſarily pre- 
vented moving on; in your accuſtomed regularity z 
but I would moſt warmly recommend an habitual 
neatneſs, and conſtant endeavour to perform every 
action, how minute ſoever it may be, in the beſt 
2s well as moſt graceful manner. This daily en- 
deayour to reach perfection; is the only way to ob- 
tain any tolerable degree of it. Never therefore 
eſteem any thing as an Hardſoip which is right, 


becauſe it occaſions a little more trouble, or occu- 


pies more of your time: your time was given you 
to improve, and never de you more anſwer that end, 


than by earneſtly ſtriving at all times to do what 


is right and bet. 
Believe me, my deareſt Girl, | 
Yer moſt affectionate Mother, 


M. SEAMORE. 
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From Mrs, SEAMORE to Miss SEAMQRE, 


RAN my laſt letter to ſuck a length upon the 
ſubject of good and bad methods of acting in 


5 7rifling occurrences, that I had not room to men- 


tion thoſe ſubjects you deſired might be the ſubſtance 
of it. Without therefore waiting for another 
from you, I am ſet down to make amends for 
my neglects and omiſſions; but before proceed, 
J cannot help obſerving on the juſtneſs of your 
remark, and am much pleaſed to find YOu AC» 


knowledge, from your own experience, the folly 


of thinking yourſelf wiſer than your aunt, or any 


of your older friends. In this one inſtangs of re- 


fuling to write me two letters, before you had 
received one ſiom me, you are already convinced 
of your error, in ſuppoſing that your aunt dig 
not know beſt ; and you may depend upon it, my 


dear girl, at all times, that whatever ſhe, or 
any of us recommend to you, 1s always for your 


advantage, though the event ſhould not fo quickly 
diſcover it to be ſo, as in the preſent caſe it has 
done, There 1s nothing about which young peo- 
ple are ſo apt to be miſtaken, as in ſuppoſing thas 

| * 
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they know as well as their elders, what 1s pro- 


per and fit to be done; whereas, would they but 
conſult their own reaſon, they muſt be inſtantly 
convinced of their error : for though they are very 
fond of thinking themſelves as wiſe as their pa- 
rents, yet they would be much offended if any 
body was to ſuppoſe their little brothers as v i ſe 
as themſelves. And well they might; for certain 
it is, a child of two or three years old, cannot 
know things ſo weil as one of eight or nine: 
and if ſo few years make a difference in the un- 
derſtanding of people, what do you ſuppoſe that 
number muſt, which ſubſiſts between a child and 
its parents, who are always ſo many years older ? 
Of this truth however you ſeem at preſent ſen- 
ſible, and I. | hope will therefore always recollect it, 
whenever Jour own vanity would prompt you to 


diſregard the advice given you by your friends. 


You Jefire I will not forget to mention your pa- 


pa, and brother, and ſiſter. Your papa likewiſe 


deſires I will not forget to give his love to you, 
and tell you that he wiſhes you were at home 
again; for he likes not to be deprived of your 
company: but whilſt you continue good, he is al- 
ways glad to afford you every pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction in his power, though attended with diſa- 


greeable circumſtances to himſelf, I dare ſay his 


kindneſs towards you, which he is conſtantly ſhew- 
ing, will have a proper effect upon you heart; 
and 


( a9 ) 


ant not only make you truly fond of, and 


| thankful to him for his goodneſs; but alſo in- 
| ſpire you with a defire of imitating his example, 
and being always ready to ſhew the like willing- 
# nels to vblige all thoſe, whom you at any time 
may have it in your power to confer any favour 
npon. Indeed, to paſs through this world with 
any tolerable degree of comfort to ourſelves, or 
: to gain the Jove of our fellow creatures, it is ab- 
; Hſutely neceſſary we ſhould at all times make it 
eur duty to pllaſe, and as much as we poſſibly can, 
5 hi and aſſiſt each other. The great and good 
5 God who made us, deſigned that we ſhould all 
be mutual comforts and ſupports to each other; 
nd any body who by their ill-temper, or any 
. other bad action, behaves ſo as to become a trou- 
; lie and wneaſineſs to thoſe with whom they are 
: connected, inſtead of an 2fitance and bling, is 


ertaiuly guilty of a great crime; and muſt ex- 


pect, unleſs they repent and amend, not only to 
bose the good-will of mankind, but alſo to forfeit 
the favor of the Lord. At preſent you are fo 
Food a girl, and take ſo much pleaſure, in giving 
| corre to others, that what I have ſaid upon 


this ſubjoct, may not be to you requiſite ; but as 
vou are making a book of my letters, I think I 
had better give you my advice upon every circum- 
2202 that comes into my mind, as neceſſary for 
gur future practice; that ſo by reading them over 


E. | at 
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at your leiſure, you may refreſh your memory wich dt 
what is needful for you to do, or what errors to or 
avoid committing. Your lifter is at this moment be 
playing with a little kitten, which your grand. Þ ij 
mamma brought her, and as it ſeems to entertain ÞM w 
her during your abſence, I am very glad ſhe has, 13 
It appears as if it would be very fond of you; 
after, and follows her about: indeed 1 dare ſay it 
will, for thoſe animals, though without reaſon and 
ſpeech, have ſenſe enough to know, and be fond of 
whoeyer uſes then kindly and takes notice of them; 
and ta treat them with careleſſneſs aud cruelty, 
diſcoyers à very inhuman and bad diſpoſition, 
Though we are permitted to uſe them for our con- 
venience, and make them as ſerviceable to us as 
We can, confiſtent with gentlene  ; yet are we on 
no account to miſuſe and torment them: in ſuch 
a caſe we degrade our nature below that of the 
prutes, and act more inconſiſtently avizh reaſon, 
than they do avithaut ; for they never commit any 
act of cruelty towards each other. True it is, that 
many of them kill ſuch as are leſs than themſelves, 
and of different ſpecies; but then they do it with 
no other deſign than that of aſſiſting hunger. They 

do not beat, or pinch, and torment them, as 1 
have ſometimes ſeen naughty children do thoſe ani- 
mals that were in their power; but they kill them 

as ſoon as poſſible, and put them out of their pain. 
When the birds catch the flies and eat them, they 

| do 


En 


do it in an inſtant, without any ſign of ill-natüfe 


or barbarity; and ſo indeed do all thoſe birds and 
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beaſts that live upon what they can procure, By 
this therefore they ſhew no cruelty of heart; no 
with to torment and give pain: and indeed if they 
rere to do it, in them it would be no crime; as they 
have no r:aſon and judgment to diſcern and con- 
fder what is right or wrong ; but in rational ctea- 
tires, who arc bleſſed with ſenſe and reflection, it 
is a dreadful crime, and one that muſt be very 
diſpleaſing in the ſight of that Being who made 
us, and all creatures upon the earth; and who 


| wiſhes to ſee us promote each other's happineſs and 


convenience. Animals having no ſouls to ſurvive 
in another world, may without any crime be put 
to death, whenever it is neceſſary either for the 
food or convenience of man : but then they ſhould 
be killed as quickly as poſſible; and in the manner 


that will cauſe them the leaſt pain or miſery : and 


: though without a crime they may thus be killed, yet 


Z whilſt living, they cannot be hurt or tormented, with- 


out a very great one indeed, Our kindneſs too, 
ſhould extend to every inſet however ſmall and 
inſignificant we may eſteem them; and if ever it 
is, as it frequently happens, neceſſary to deſtroy 
them, we ſhould do it as expeditiouſly as we 
can, conſidering that they are as ſenſible of 
pain as we are: and as we ſhould not like to be 
hurt ourſelves, ſo neither oupht we to hurt 

E 2 unneceſſarily 
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unneceſſarilyj any thing elſe. You afk to be fur- 
ther informed of the nature of conſcience, Al- 
though, my love, you may be ignorant when to ap- 
ply the zame, yet the force of it you muſt fre- 
quently have experienced, Conſcience is ht within 


our own hearts, which never fails to acquaint us 


when we do a wrong action: and though nobody in 
the world may fee us, or find fault with us, ill 


we are ſenſible of the error ourſelves, and feel un- 
comfortable and unhappy: and that unhappineſs 


ariſes from what is called the con/cizz/2c/5 of guilt. 


Thus, for inſtance, if you were to eat butter, or 
ſugar, or do any thing that you have been told not 


to do; though neither I, nor any one knew that 
you did it, ſtill your conſcience (your own heart) 
would inform you that you were zaughty, and did 
not behave as you ought to have done; and you 


would feel unhappy to yourſelf, and be ſenfible 
that you deſerved puniſhment, though you might 


happen to eſcape without receiving any. So again 
on the contrary, when you have behaved well, and 
acted according to what you thought right, con- 
ſcience never fails to commend and 'reward you : 


that is, it rewards you, by making you feel com- 
fortable and happy, more fo, than even the praiſes 


of your friends, when you are ſenſible of not de- 
ſerving them, Once, when I was a little girl, 
my mamma went out to dinner, and left me to 
play with my doll, deſiring me on no account to 
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go near the fire; but ſoon after ſhe left me, I like 
a very naughty child indeed, inſtead of minding 
| what ſhe ſaid to me, went and ſat very near it, 
holding my doll cloſe to the bars of the grate : 
ber frock caught fire, and blazed up in a moment. 
N When I ſaw the flame, and felt it hot to my 91 
” fingers, I was very much frightened, and threw it 5 
down upon the hearth, where it was ſoon burnt 
to aſhes: after I had thus fooliſhly loſt my child, 
I began to think what account I ſhould give to 
my mamma. I knew when ſhe ſaw me without 
8 it, ſhe would enquire where it was; and likewiſe 
knew, that if I told her what was become of it, 
ſhe would very juſtly be angry with me for going 
near the fire, after ſhe had ordered me not. I was 
ſenſible I had been very naughty not to mind her, 
and could not tell what to do: at laſt I deter- 
& mined, as nobody I thought could detect me, to 
tell a ſtory about it, and ſay I gave it away to 
a poor little girl who had no playthings at all, 
| and wanted a doll ſadly. After I had made up 
this fib in my own mind, I felt very uncomfortable 
all day, and had no inclination to play or be 
cheerful ; however, I ſtill very wickedly continued 
in my. reſolution to ſay ſo, and arcordingly when 
my mamma came home, told her the ſtory J had 
invented. She kiſſed me, and ſaid I was a very 
good girl, to be ſo good-natured and part with my 
doll to a poor child who had not any play- things. 
| E 3 My 
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My papa too, and all my friends, commended me; 
but inſtead of feeling pleaſed and happy with their 
approbation, I was ſo wretched you cannot ima- 
gine. I was ſenſible all the time that I did not 


deſerve their praiſes and love, and when I went 


to hed I could not help crying; and inſtead of go- 
ing to fleep I could think of nothing but my own 
naughtineſs, and how very much I deſerved to be 


whipt, inſtead of commended by my papa and 


mamma. The next morning I could not eat my 


breakfaſt, nor bear to be looked at by any body, 
and neither talked or played as uſual; but only 
ſat behind my mamma's chair and cried : for in- 


deed I was unhappy enough to have made any bo- 
dy cry, My mamma then took me in her lap, 
and tried to comfort me ; for ſhe thought I was 
not well, to cry, and look ſo dull, and not eat 


my breakfaſt; but the more ſhe kiſſed me, the 


more ſenſibly I felt the reproach and anger of my 
conſcience, which ſeemed to ſay,; O you naughty 


wicked girl, you don't deſerve ſo good a mamma! 
If ſhe knew how very naughty you are, ſhe would 


not kiſs and love you ſo!” At laſt I could bear 
it no longer; but confeſſed and told her the whole 


truth of the affair. You may be ſure ſhe was ex⸗ 


tremely concerned to find I had been fo naughty; 
and ſhe very ſtrongly repreſented to me the preat 


wickedneſs of telling lies, and endeavouring to 


deceiye; and ſhe certainly would have pnniſhed 
me 
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me very ſeverely, had it not appeared that I was 
ſo well convinced of my fault, and ſo exceedingly 
forry for it: beſides, as I at laſt told all the truth 
myſelf, ſhe remitted my puniſhment, upon condition 


J never would tell another falſity ; which I pro- 
miſed I would not; and can fafely ſay, I never 


have ſince. She talked to me a great deal of the 


fin of doing thoſe things which coe ,,, diſapa 
proves, and begged I would always for the future 


attend to the dictates of it. That unhappineſs you 


have now felt, my dear (ſaid ſhe) will always re- 
turn upon the committing of any crime, and will 
leceme more and more importunate, the older you 
grow, and the more ſins you commit: nor will the 
applauſe of the whole world afford you any hap- 
pineſs, unleſs your own conſcience is at peace; as 
vou may learn from the preſent inſtance, when 
neither the commendation of your papa or me, 
could make you eaſy, fo long as you was yourſelf 
ſenſible of your guilt. Always therefore, my 
dear pirl (continued ſhe) before you commit any ac- 
tion of your hfe, conſult your own heart whether 
it is right or wrong; if you will but conſider for 
one minute, your cn/cicnce will conſtantly inform 


you. If it is igt you will find no fear or danger 


in doing it; if ang, you will feel an unhappi- 
pineſs and dread of being detected. Con/cience (ſhe 
went on) 1s placed within us by Almighty God, as a 


conſtant counſellor to keep us from finning ; if 


we 
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we will follow its advice, we ſhall be good ard 
happy ; if we will not do as it bids us, we ſhall be 
wicked and unhappy ; and however we may eſcape 
puniſhment here, certainly ſhall receive it in the 
world to come; for the Lord ſees our every action, 


hears our every word, knows our every thcught, 


and will moſt undoubtedly #ewward or puniſh us ac- 
cordingly, Such was the advice, my dear Harriet, 
my mother was ſo kind as to give me, and I hope 
therefore when it comes to you, thus doubly re- 
commended by your granmamma and myſelf, it will 
not fail to have its proper influence on your con- 


duct, and that you will endeavonr, to remember 


HA conſcience on your life direct, 
In every thing you do; 
Nor muſt you fail in one reſpect, 
Her precepts to purſue. 


Whateer ſhe dictates, with delight 

And pleaſure till obey ; | 
Her ſmiles ſhall yield foft reſt at nights 
And pleaſure all the day. 


Even if troubles ſhould annoy, 
And pain thy heart with grief 
Still then fhe will diffuſe a joy, 
And give thy wes relief, 


. 
Her counſel then my child obey, 
Her precepts flill attend; 
Let conſcience guide thee all the day, 
And be thy conſtant friend, 


M. S. 
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LET TE Rk. vr: 
Miſs SEAMORE to Mrs. SEAMORE. 


HOoNORED MA DAM, 
Am extremely obliged to you for the two nice 
long letters you have been ſo kind as to ſend 
me. I have read them over very frequently, 
and every time my aunt ſhews me ſomething in 
them to obſerve, which I had overlooked before. 
She ſays I cannot read them too often, or be too 
well acquainted with them; no not if I even 
could ſay them by heart. I wiſh I could, but we 
make them into a book, and I ſhall read them 
very often. My gloves were ſadly ragged yeſterday, 
and ſo my aunt ſaid, ©* Harrioz, your gloves look 
as if they belonged to Mrs. Yotele/s ”* I had not 
thought of mending them before; but I ſat down 
and mended them directly; for J ſhould not chuſe 
to be like her at all. Don't you think, Ma'am, 
the ink- bottle ſerved her right to break to-pieees, 
and ſpoil her gown and chair, for being put away ſo 
careleſsly? I think it is a pity you gave her the 
| direction 
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direction to the mantua-maker, before ſhe had 
found the pen and ink : and then as ſhe broke it; 
_ ſhe could not have had it at all, and it would have 
been droll enough for her to go without the di- 
rection where to have her gown made, becauſe ſhe 
could not find the ink. Only think of Miſs Polly 
Frank's work-bag ! Did not you laugh to fee ſuch 
an heap of rubbiſh ? Pray, in your next letter, tell 
me what you ſhould have done with her if ſhe 
had been your little girl. I like your laſt letter 
vaſtly indeed, and I underſtand what you mean by 
conſcience very well. I did not rightly comprehend 
it before: as you ſay, I know now that I have 
a conſcience, and I ſuppoſe it was that made me 
very uneaſy one day, after I had cut ſome feathers 
off your muff, when you bid me not touch it; and 
many times beſides upon different occaſions 5 but 
I hope I ſhall not do ſo any more. I have learnt 
thoſe verſes by heart which you were fo kind as 
to ſend me about con/cience, I ſhould be much 
obliged to you, if you would finiſh ſome more of 
your letters that way, for I like it much, and 
learn it a great deal quicker than I can proſe. 
The next time I write to you, I think I will 
begin my letter ſooner, for I never have time to 
- finiſh what I want to ſay. My aunt ſays I mult 
now go and dreſs, ſo I muſt leave off, and 
am, my dear h-nored Madam, 
Your Dutiful and ¶ Poctionate Daughter, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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I EX. 
From Mrs. Szamonsz to Miis SEAMORE. 


Am greatly pleaſed, my dear Harrict, in finding 
that the time and pains I ſpend in writing to you, 
is not thrown away, or miſemployed, and that my 
letters not only afford you entertainment; but what 
is ill of more importance, tUnprowvement alſo. Believe 


me, my love, the firit with of my heart is to ſee 
my children ged. hat they may be ſo, is the 


unremitting labor of my life, and is alſo my con- 


ſtant prayer to that Being, who only can give a 


blefing to all our undertakings, Nor can I expe- 
rience greater joy, than when I find you willing 
to liſten to, and deſitous of following the good 


advice given you by your friends, And amongſt 


your friends, my child, there is no one who loves 


you with a greater fervor than myſelf; or who 


more ſtudies to guide your heart to virtue. Of my 


affection towards you I dare ſay you have not a 


doubt. You will, therefore, I truſt, receive my 
inſtructions in the way J deſign you ſhould, as giver 
ve for your good and will be thankful when 
I tell you of any faults in your conduct. No 
pe:ſon upon earth is perfectly free from error; but 
at your time of life, my dear, miſtakes are pecu- 


larly 


1 
liarly apt to be made: not from any badneſs of 
heart; but from want of judgement, and not hav- 
ing experienced their ill effects, and their conſe- 
quences. Of one miſtake in your judgement, which 
you diſcover in your laſt Jetter, I dare ſay you 


will be ſenſible, as ſoon as I ſhall point it out to 


your conſideration. And that is, relating to Mrs, 
Yoheleſsr. You ſay, you think it is a pity I gave 
her the direction ſhe wanted, before ſhe produced 
the pen and ink; and then as ſhe broke the ink- 
bottle, ſhe would not have had it at all. But, 
my Harriet, let me aſk you one queſtion : Do not 
you think I ſhould have been very croſs, and diſ- 
obliging not to have helped her to it, when I had 
paper and pencil in my pocket, and could write 
it without any trouble at all? Surely I ſhould! 
And what excuſe could 1 have had for being ſo? 
Becauſe ſhe was careleſs, and miſplaced her ink- 
ſtand ; was that any juſt reaſon for my be- 
ing z//-natured ? You think ſhe deſerved to go 
without the direction, by way of puniſhment, Al- 
lowing that ſhe did, who am 7, or what right 
have J to inflict puniſhment upon her? She had 
done ne no harm: ſhe loſt her own paper, and 
ſtan-diſn; and when ſhe found it, ſhe ſpoiled her 


daun pown and chair. But ſhe was very civil to me. 
Why then ſhould / behave unkindly to her, even 
though ſhe had gone totally unpuniſhed ? But T 


ſhould have thought it no {mall degree of puniſh— 
ment, 
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appeal to proper magiſtrates, who are appointed to 
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ment, to have ſpent half an hour as ſhe did: look 
ing for what I could not find, and at laſt fo 
dirt my cloaths and furniture. In regard to what 
I ſhould ſay to Polly Franks ſuppoſing ſhe was my 


little girl, the caſe is very different. As I have 
already frequently told you, a child knows not the 
proper method of behaviour till inſtructed ; and it 
is the duty of parents, to teach their children 
what they ſhould do, and what things to avoid, 
[ ſhou'd therefore think myſelf obliged to tell her, 
that ſuch a careleſs manner of conducting herſelf 
Was extremely blameable ; and if ſhe would hot 
alter, and amend by being zold of her faults, I 
ſhoujd then think it neceſlary to puniſh, and make 


her forſake them: becauſe, was ſhe my child, ſhe 


would be committed to my care; and I muſt 
be to anſwer for not having tried every method to 


make her all that was good. But thoſe people 


who are not placed under our care, we have no 
ſort of right, or authority to puniſh for their im- 
prudence, Nor will their miſdebaviour in any de- 


| gree excuſe our ill-nature, or negle& of them, If 
people rob us of our property, or uſe us ſo ill, 


that it becomes dangerous to ſuffer it, we may then 


adjudge puniſhments to thoſe, who deſtroy the gocd- 
order and peace of our lives. But we are never 


| juſtifiable in taking the matter into our own hands, 


and trying to puniſh thoſe who offend us, much 
F leſs 
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leſs thoſe who have never injured us, and only be.“ ts 
have ſo as we diſapprove. I dare ſay by this time! ; io. 
have convinced you, that you are much miſtaken : 4 
in thinking I ſhould have acted better than J did, 2 mY 
by refuſing to give Mrs. Yokele/ſs the direction, m_ 
and that by ſo doing, I ſhould only have proved _ 
my own ill-humor, for no one beneficial purpoſe, = bo 
Indeed it would be difficult to ſhew any good pur- 2 we 
pole ill naturè ever tends to: on the contrary, ic ww 
leads to numberleſs bad ones, and lays the founda- | N 
tion of much wretchedneſs and woe. Ido not wp- | ok 
poſe there ever was an inſtance of a perſon, who | I bs 
permitted himſelf to be ILtempertd to others, that I 4 
was happy. It is impoſſible he ſhould be ſo. Peo- I 4 
ple cannot feel comfortable, whilſt every body a- A 
bout them is uneaſy, and diſliking their company. | l uy 
And no one can like the ſociety of thoſe, who are My 
moroſe and bad-tempered, Beſides, they feel not 5 4 
leſs croſs in their oa: hearts, than they appear to 5 = 
others. A perſon who is perpetually finding fault, MI © 
and fretting becauſe things are not as he would 1 
 4viſh them, can never enjoy peace and ſerenity of 15 
mind. I once knew a man of this terrible diſpo- 
ſition, who was continually complaining of the avrerch- Þ 
edne/s of his life. And what wonder that he ſhould 


be wretched, when he permitted the moſt trivial 
circumſtances to diſcompoſe and put him out of q 
humor. If his dinner was not ready the moment 
he wanted it, he would fret and fume in ſuch a 
manner 


Tv 
manner it would aſtoniſh you. Then after he had 
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: ſo ruffled his temper, he was not much diſpoſed 
to reliſh it when it came upon table: again he 
. would be croſs becauſe he either fancied it dreſſed 
29 | 


9 too much or too little. After dinner if the 
- ſervant had omitted to rub the table ſufficiently, 
or not wiped the glaſſes, he would again break 
forth into fretting, and ſcolding. And ſo he went 
on from one thing to another the whole day, (for 
ga perſon who chuſes to be diſcompoſed about little 
trifling affairs, never will be without finding ſuch 
2 cauſe of unhappineſs ariſe every moment) till he 
became a burden to himſelf, and every body that 
was connected with him. He totally loſt the af- 


fection of all his friends: nobody liked to con- 


verſe with him, becauſe he was ſo croſs; and with- 
out ſociety and friendſhip of our fellow creatures, 


we cannot be happy. In this ſtate of anbappineſs 
however, he was left to enjoy (if he could) his 


7 own refle&ions : for every body forſook him, ex- 


cept a few who unfortunately through duty, were 


8 obliged to continue with him; and they moſt hear- 
tily wiſhed to be able to quit him likewiſe. Only 


think, my love, what a ſtate to be reduced to! Not 


to have one friend, who had any regard for him ; 


© deſpiſed and abhorred by every body, and what 


rendered his life ſtill more wretched, ſo fretful and 


diſcontented, that he could find no ſatisfaction or 


peace even when alone: his own ill. humcur con- 
3 -._ -- ſtantly.; 
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ſtantly attended him, and made him as diſapreea- 
ble to himſelf, as to every one beſides. But dread- 
ful as this ſtate is, you may depend upon it, that 


it never fails to be the lot of all thoſe people, 7 
who ſuffer their tempers to be diſturbed by every . 
croſs accident, or diſagreeable circumſtance that be- 5 
falls them. In a world like this we inhabit, it is ; 
impoſſible to paſs a day, without meeting with ma- 15 
ny occurrences we would wiſh to have other ways. i 
But we muſt not for that reaſon ſuffer ourſelves to F 
be put out of humor, or grow fretful to thoſe 7 


around us: if we do, fo far from mending matters, 


we ſhall but greatly increaſe the ſorrow and trou- | 
ble of our lives. An inftance of this kind I ſaw the 
other day, in Miſs Peggy Grey. She and her ſiſter | 
had been invited by Mrs. Round to meet a large : 
party of children at her houſe, and ſpend the even- 
ing with them. You may be ſure they liked the . 1 
thoughts of the viſit, eſpecially as they were to 


have a dance; and Mr. Round very kindly en- 
gaged to ſlay at home, and play to them on his 
violin. When the afternoon came (which was laſt 
Monday) it rained ſo extremely faſt, they could not 
poſſibly go without being wet through ; which the 
Miſs Greys ſaid they ſhould not mind. But when 
their mamma told them, ſhe could not permit that 
to be the caſe; Miſs Bey took off her bonnet and 
cloak, and very quietly fat down to work her doll's 
frock, ſaying at the ſame time, I cannot help 

h it! 
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it! I am ſorry we mult not go, for I ſhould have 
liked it very much !”” I am ſorry too, my dear, 
ſaid her mamma, I don't like you ſhould be diſ- 
appointed, but it cannot be helped. Such diſap- 
pointments often happen, and we muſt try not to 
mind them. But I 4% mind it,” replied Miſs 
Peggy, crying as loud as ſhe could bawl, with her 
mouth wide open, and the tears running down her 
cheeks. I do mind it! I ant to go, and caxe 
nos bear to ſtay at home! You muſt bear it (ſaid 
her mamma) for you cannot go through the rain. 
So pray don't talk of not bearing it: ſuch things 
mußt be born when they happen, and gquzerly too: 
ſo I defire you will leave off crying, and be a 
| E good girl, or I ſhall not let you go out another 
time when it is fine. See how good your ſiſter is! 
: Do you behave like her, and take off your bon= 
net, and go to play, and amuſe yourſelf ſome other 
= way. © But I cannot amuſe myſelf! (ſaid Peggy 
$ ſobbing) I want to go to the dance, and nothing 
elſe will amuſe me!” And ſo down ſhe fat to 
watch the rain; crying and ſobbing all the time as 
if ſhe had been ſadly hurt indeed. Her ſiſter tried 
to comfort and pleaſe her, by ſhewing her all her 
playthings, and talking to her. But Miſs Peggy, 
becauſe ſhe could not ſpend the afternoon as ſhe 
| wihed to do, ſeemed reſolved not to be pleaſed 
with any thing. She would not play, ſhe would 
not work, ſhe would not talk, ſhe would not look 
F 3 at 
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at pictures; in ſhort ſhe would do nothing, but 
ſet in an ill-humor, and grieve becauſe it rained, 
At length, after the had ſpent about an hour and 
half in this ridiculous manner, Mr. Round ſtopped 
at the gate in his coach, Finding it did not look 
as if it would leave off raining, he was come to 
fetch the young ladies he ſaid, and ſhould call and Þ 
take up a good many more in his way home. Miſs | 


Belſy ſmiled, put away her doll, and her work, and ; | 


was ready in a moment to attend him. But Mails 
Peggy had put herſelf into ſuch an ill-humor, and 
had ſo cried and reared, that the was not fi: to go We 


into company. She was therefore obliged to ſtay x 


at home and ſuſtain the mortification of ſeeing the 3 
coach, in which ſhe might have gone, had ſhe been 
good, drive off without her. She now grew fo 0 
noiſy, that we could bear her in the room no longer; 
ſhe was therefore obliged to be turned out, and 
| ſpend a miſerable afternoon with her own ill hu- 
mors, inſtead of enjoying the dance as ſhe might | 
have done, had ſhe governed her temper upon the 
firſt diſappointment, as ſhe undoubtedly ought, 
And thus, my love, in every inſtance through life, 
we ſhall always find it to be the ſame. And a 
circumſtance which at firſt is di/agreeable to us, by 
fretting and ill-nature, we ſhall render almoſt in- 
ſupportable: | | 


LET 


(9.7 
F-5 7 good- humor for ever then dwell in Jour 
breaſt, 
And your conſtant companion be found; 
For miſery certain awazts Upon thoſe, | 
Who by ſpleen and ill-nature are bound, 


The heart diſcomp ſed, and by fretfulneſs fway'd, 
Can never experience delight ; 

For pleaſure, at fight of moroſeneſs with Arawsy 
And retires, with precipitate fight. 


- . 


in vain wwe may wiſh to recal to our aid, 
Gay pleaſure, and every bright jey; 

Unleſs from our brſoms wwe baniſh thoſe crimes, 
Which the faireſt of bleſſings deſtroy. 


No pleaſures, believe me, that awretch Pull Fa. - 


taſte, 
No comfort his boſom eber fd; 


Who ſuffers ill-temper to ruffle his breaft, 


And fretfulneſs reign in his mind. 


There, Harriot, I have again endeavoured to com- 


ply with your deſire, as I aſſure you I always 
wiſh to do, in every reſpe& that lies within my 
power. Your papa, ſiſter, and brother deſire I 
will not forget their loves to you, and aſſure you 
that they much wiſh to ſee you, as does likewiſe 


Your Aſectionate Mother, 


M. SEAMORE.. 
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Miſs Sp AMORE to Mrs, SEAMORE. 


HoxoRED Mapa, 


FT DON'T know how to make you underſtand 
; how--exceedingly obliged to you I am - for your 
kind pretty letters. I like reading them better 
than any thing elſe: and I am ſure, when my aunt 
and I have finiſhed making a book of them, it will 
be the clevereſt book that ever was read. And I 
think if all little girls had ſuch a one, there would 
not be ſo many naughty children as there are now; 
for I am ſure they will teach 4 body to be good. 
I underſtand what you ſay about being ill-natured 
and out of humor: and am convinced that it would 
not have been right, no: to have given Mrs. Yo4e- 
Js the direction. At firſt I thought it would have 
been the beſt way to have treated her ; but 1 ſee 
my miſtake now you have told it me. Indeed I 
find every day that you are much wiſer than I am; 
for when J have fancied ſomething to be very cle- 
ver, you ſoon make it appear quite fooliſh, and 
not fit to be done, So pray, Ma'am, don't leave 


of 
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| of writing to me, and telling me of all my miſ- 
takes; for you ſay it is no harm to make a miſ- 
take, if I will but try to do better as ſoon as I 
l am told it is wrong. And that I aſſure you, I al- 
© ways will; for I much wiſh to be a wiſe and good 
5 woman; and my aunt ſays I ſhall, if I mind all 
1 that you ſay to me. I have begun to work an 
apron for my grandmamma; it is a very pretty 
8 pattern: Miſs Locker drew it on purpoſe for me. 
| She is very good-natured, and has given me a 
: great many paintings of her doing, and a work- 
f bag ſhe has drawn upon white ſattin. There is a 
1 roſe-bud, an honeyſuckle, and a pink tied toge- 
ther on one fide; and on the other a ſprig of 
E laylock, You cannot think how pretty it looks; 
but you will ſee it when I come home. She ſays 
ſhe will do one for my ſiſter. I ſhall be glad 
of that, for I like ſhe ſhould have every thing 
the ſame as I have. I ſuppoſe Betſey will chuſe 
| the flowers upon her's ſhould be all wall-flowers, 
| becauſe ſhe is ſo fond of them. Bnt ſhe muſt 
| ſend word what ſhe will like, For Miſs Lecket ſays 
E ſhe will do whatever ſhe chuſes. I have learned 
| thoſe laſt verſes you ſent me by heart, as well 
as the others. I like poetry very much indeed. 
I ſhould be much obliged to you, if you would 
ſend me as much as you can, whenever 1t ſuits 
you. And the hiſtory you promiſed to tell me, 
about the perſon who found fault with her victuals, 
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till the was quite unhappy. My aunt defires her 
love to every body; pray give mine to my ſiſter, 
and Tom, and my duty to my Papa. And be- 
lieve me to be, my deareſt Madam, 


Your moſt dutiful Daughter, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE: 
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Mrs. Szamort to Miſs SxAMokk. 


1 AM well pleaſed, my love, to find you 
pay ſo much regard to the advice I give you 
in my letters; and do not, like ſome fooliſh chil- 
dren, endeavour to conceal your own opinion, leſt 
you ſhould be convinced by thoſe who are older, 
that you have been in an error. Such practice is the | 
moſt ridiculous method oi behaving in the world; 
and the way always to continue in ignorance, and 
thoſe who do ſo, know no better when they are 
grown up, than whilſt children, To miſtake in 
your judgment is, as you ſay, at your time of life, 
no crime at all. But it certainly 1s a very great 
one, to be ſo vain and ſelf-conceited, as to chuſe to 
continue in a miſtake, rather than be told of it, 
and learn to rectify and to form juſter notions of 
| things, 


* 


f 
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things. If, for inſtance, you had concealed your 


| ſentiments relating to Mrs. Yokeleſs, I could have 
had no opportunity of convincing you of the im- 
| propriety of ſuch behaviour: and then you would 
bare continued in the ſame way of thinking, till 
: perhaps you would have perſuaded yourſelf that 
it was beſt to behave croſsly and ill-naturedly to 
; every body, who did not in all reſpects act as they 
4 ought to do. Whereas now, that you have freely 
: told me your thoughts, I likewiſe gave you my 
opinion, and proved to you, how erroneous your 
| indgment was. And in every circumſtance let me 
; beg of you, my dear child, always to open your 
mind frankly to me; and depend upon it, I ſhall 
never chide you for any errors in your judgment, 
> provided you always endeavour to rectify them when 
told, and convinced of their folly, You ſay, if 
every child had my letters to read, they would 
teach them to be good, and behave properly. What 


| ci& they might have upon others I know not. 
I But you (for whom they are written) will, I hope, 
; ſtrive to reap that advantage from them. Conſi- 
der, my love, if you think they are ſufficient to 


make others good, it is a ſign you fee what I 


write to be 5% and reaſonable, Therefore you muſt 


endeavour to follow all my advice, and regulate 


your conduct by it. If you do not, you wil con- 
demn yourſelf, and be naughtier than any other 


child; ſince you have the advantage of reading 
= what 


. 7 
what you think muſt ſubdue naughtineſs in every 
one beſide, And certain it is, that our wickedneſs 


incieaſes, in proportion as we are convinced of our 


faults and do not forſake them. If I who write 
theſe letters to you, practice thoſe crimes I con- 
demn, my fin will undoubtedly be very great, for 
doins what I am fo well convinced 1s wrong. And 
if you who read theſe letters, follow not the ad- 
vice given in them; your crime will likewiſe be 


very great, for not doing what you are ſatisfied is 


right, And you will be much naughtier than thoſe 
children are, who behave, it may be, as bad; but 
who have never been inſtructed what is proper to 
be done, or what actions ought to be avoided, 
The inſtance you deſire me to give you relating to 
having too great a concern what our food ſhall 
conſiſt of, may eaſily be ſeen in Mis. Collap, the 
happineſs of whoſe life is really deſtroyed, by her 
unreaſonable attention, and care to have her table 
furniſhed with every dainty in ſeaſon, at leaſt with 
every diſh to pleaſe her own taſte. When ſhe was 
a child, her parents ridiculouſly indulged her in all 
little fancies relating to eating, Inſtead of having the 
breakfaſt provided which was thought propereſt for 
her, ſhe was conſulted every morning what the would 
chuſe. Whether ſhe would have her milk boiled or 
cold? Whether the bread ſhould be ſliced into 
the baſon, or ſhe break it in afterwards ? Whether 
the choſe toaſt, or bread and butter, or biſcuits, 
| or 
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| We 
or cake? In ſhort ſhe was ſuffered to change her 


| breakfaſt and ſupper, every day according to her 


liking. And at dinner time inſtead of eating 


| what was given her, ſhe was to chuſe what ſhe 
| ſhould like beſt to have. And ſometimes when 
| there has been more things at table, than ſhe 
| could poſſibly partake of, ſhe has been really 
N diſtreſſed to know which to determine upon. 
Now I dare ſay, your own ſenſe will at once 
8 convince you, of the great folly of permitting a 
| little child to be ſo whimfical about food; not 
only as luxurious eating is moſt dreadfully pre- 
| judicial to 7 
as it miſerably miſemploys the mind, by thinking 
upon ſuch unimproving ſubjects. Mrs. Collop, 
when a girl, employed her thoughts from the 
| moment ſhe firſt waked in the morning, ſettling 
| what breakfaſt ſhe ſhould fix upon of all that were 
| offered to her choice. And many times in the 
| day, did the ſame unprofitable thought occupy her 


e health of the body, but likewiſe 


mind, relating to her dinner and ſupper. What 
wonder then, my dear, that ſhe ſhould fail to im- 


| prove in wiſdom, or ſtore her heart with uſeful 
| leſſons, how to behave upon every occaſion in life, 


if ſhe waſted her time only in thinking about her 
victuals, The ſame empty uſeleſs thought, ap- 
pears to be the chief of her ſtudy at preſent. 
And if ſhe is diſappointed of a diſh ſhe has be- 
ſpoke, or if the cook through miſtake, ſpoils any 

GG that 
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that are provided, ſhe frers, and grieves, as if the 
greateſt of misfortunes had befallen her: neither 
can ſhe eat a mouthful, unleſs it is dreſſed ex- 
actly as ſhe wiſhes it. I dined with her one day 
when the ſurloin of beef was rather over roaſted, 
and a fine turkey boiled too little. Had you ſeen 
her countenance, and heard her lamentations upon 
the occaſion, you would have thought ſhe had juſt 


received news of ſome terrible affliction. And 
though the moment before dinner came upon table, 


the had obſerved ſhe ſhould be very glad to ſee 


it, as ſhe was remarkably hungry, ſhe could not 4 5 
perſuade herſelf to taſte one mouthful: and ſhe ap- 5 
peared not a little ſurpriſed to ſee me eat a very E + Y 
hearty meal, She aſked me if I ited my victuals b h 
dreſſed in that manner ? I told her no! I had ra- 
ther not have it ſo ; but really though it was not 
in the higheſt order that could be wiſhed, yet | 
ſhould be very forry not to be able to eat my | 
dinner. I ſaid, for the fake of my ſriends, when : 3 
at my own houſe, | wiſhed to ſee things properly [ ; 
dreſſed, and as ey liked them; but for my own eating 
| cared very little about it, as I did not regard 4 j 
eating as one of the pleaſures, but as a neceſſary Þ 
means of preſerving life. And provided I had 
wholeſome victuals, 1 thought it of ſmall conſe- | 
quence, whether it was rather more or leſs done 
than | liked it. She ſaid ſhe was not of that opi- 


nion, and it made her very wzca/y, to ſee victuals 


ſo ſpolled; neither could ſhe poſlibly eat, unleds it 
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r by was well dreſſed. It was not my place to find 
* fault with her conduct. But upon my word I 
E thought ſhe well deſerved. to go without her din- 
5 ner if ſhe would not cat it. Nor could J pity 
7 her, when in the afterncon ſhe complained of 
+ hunger, and a pain in her ſtomach, owing to want 
y of food. People who ſuffer hunger through po- 
. verty and real want of victuals, deſerve cur ut- 
; 5 moſt e and demand every relief we can 
[ bo poſſibly beſtow. But when their ſufferings ariſe 
” 3 merely from maggots, and over daintineſs, inſtcad 
E + of pitying, we can only d-/#;/- and condemn them. 
f Indeed we may pity them for their folly, and for 
having been ſuffered when children, to indulge 
ſach humours, but on no other account can they 
Yexcite compaſſion. To prove however what I ſaid, 
chat too great daintineſs relating to food creates 
unhappineſs, Mrs. Collop gave a ſtill farther proof. 
; For after having ſpent rather a diſagreeable time, 
from dinner till tea, (upon account of the gnaw- 
he ſaid ſhe felt at her ſtomach) to add to her diſ- 
treſs when tea arrived, there was no cream, and as ſhe 
on't Je milk, and never drinks tea without cream, 
B ſhe could not (or rather voz/d not) touch a drop. 

rhe boy with the muffins had forgot to call. 
nd neither toaſt, or bread and butter does ſhe 
E ike | Cake ſhe had in the houfe ; but it was wo 

: Wäeet! So there was no one thing ſhe choſe to eat. 
ind I do aſſure you, ſhe was as thoroughly out 
G2. of 
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of temper, as ever I deſire to ſee any body. At 
laſt ſhe eat one thin ſlice of bread and butter; 
and grumbled the whole time, as if it had hurt 
her ſhockingly to bite it. The reſt of the even- 
ing ſhe could neither think, or talk of any other 
ſubjects but the diſaſters of the day. And when 
I came away, I felt heartily thankful, that my pa- 
rents had not ſuffered me when young to think fo 
much about my victuals, but always made me eat 
what they thought proper. After ſuch an inſtance 
as this, my love, and many more of the ſame nature 


that are to be found in the world, you will not, 


I hope, think any mamma blameable, for not ſuſ- 
fering her children to be difficult about what they 
eat or drink, There is ſcarcely, in my opinion, a 
more deſpicable character, than that of either man, 
or woman, who ſpends much time, thought, or 
anxiety, upon what they ſhall eat. Beaſts, who have 
no higher notions of duty than to follow their 
appetites, may well be ſuppcſed to ſearch with dili- 
gence, after what kind of food beſts ſuits their 
taſtes. But for reaſonable creatures, who have an 
underſtanding to improve, and many active duties 
to perform, for them to waſte their thoughts on 
uch ſubjects, is highly blameable indeed; and moſt 
commonly meets with the abhorrence and contempt 
of all beholders. Certain it is, that reſpecting 
victuals, as well as eve-y other particular, there 
is a proper as well as improper method of provid- 

ing, 
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\t ing, and drefling it. And every woman, let her 
; rank be what it will, ought not to be above 
rt knowing when her table is properly covered. But 
chen her care on that head, ſhould be for the ſake 
r WW of her family and viſitors, and not merely to in- 
n WM duloe her own taſte. And though every milreſs 
— 5 of a houſe ſhould endeavour to provide as genteelly 


o as cxconomy will permit, yet, to ſpend the whole 
t | N of her thought, and attention, and much of her 
Þ 1 : time upon ſuch a ſubject, ſhews that her mind 
C F muſt be very empty indeed. And ſhe had much 


„ better apply to improving and cultivating that, 
chan only preparing new dainties for her palate. I 
/ 3 once knew a lady, who ſo much thought it her 
proper buſineſs to underſtand cookery, and ſetting 
out a table, that provided ſhe was acquainted with 
that, ſhe regarded not her ignorance upon every 
other ſubjet. And I aſſure you, ſhe had fo 
totally neglected every other improvement, that with 
þitory, even that of her own country, ſhe was as 
perfectly ignorant as a child; neither had ſhe the 
leaſt notion of aſtrenomy: and as for common | 
arithmetic, ſhe ſcarcely could repeat the pence, or 
multiplication tables. Vet ſhe reſted perfectly ſa- 
tisfied in this deſpicable ſtate of ignorance, becauſe. = 
the was thorough miſtreſs of cookery and confectio- 
rary, Now, though I would (as I juit now faid) 
with every woman to have ſome knowledge of 
ſuch affairs; {ill on no account, ſhould her thoughts 
: G 3 be 
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be applied to ſuch alone. Whoever lives in this 
world, my dear, muſt meet with many troubles, 


And what comfort can that perſon find in affliction, 


who has never ſtored her mind with more ſubſtan- 
tial wiſdom, than that of providing and drefling 
victuals for the body? In the hour of ſickneſs 
the choice dainty becomes diſguſtful to us; and 
then we ſhall greatly ſtand in need of ſome better 


reflection, than a receipt for a pudding to cheer 


our ſpirits, and make us bear our pains with pro- 
per patience, In the time whilſt we are in health 
then, it is our duty to endeavour to get true and 
ſubſtantial wiſdom. To ſpare no pains to acquire 
an uſeful knowledge of ſuch ſubjects, as may in- 


ſtruct, as well as amuſe us, through every period 


of our lives. For this reaſon, when you read, or 


| hear accounts of peoples actions, you ſhould en- 


deavour to profit from it, by re/e#ing on what 
they have done, And if their behaviour has been 
good and wirineus, you ſhould remember it, and try 
to behave as well, if ever you ſhould be in the 
ſame kind of circumſtances, On the contrary, 
when they have ſet bad and avicied examples, you 
ſhould obſerve the evil conſequences of ſuch beha- 
viour ; and reſolve not to ſuffer yourſelf to act like 
them. This, my Harriet, is the proper method 
of enriching your own mind, by the actions of 
others. And thus you ſhould conſtantly do, if you 
with to become a wiſe and good. woman. Never 


when 
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when you read, do as filly children are apt to 
do, only read the words as a mere taſe which you 
muſt go through, but ſtrive to hint of the ſubject. 
And if you do not perfectly underſtand it, deſire 
an explanation from thoſe older friends you are 


with. I am ſure there are none of your's, my 
love, but will rejoice at finding you deſirous of 
gaining wiſdom, and with pleaſure will explain 
to you what you wiſh to be made acquainted 
with, Thus if there are any paſſages in theſe letters, 
you find you do not quite comprehend, beg the 
favour of your aunt to explain them to you. And 


in ſhort, in every thing you do, always try to act 


with reaſon, and underſtand what you are about. 
So will your behaviour be ſuch, as is becoming 
a reaſonable being, who conſiders that it is her 
duty to behave as ſuch, and not like the brutes, who 


follow alone their own inclinations, without any 


higher motive to guide and dire& them. That 
you, my beloved child, may at all times, in every 
ſeaſon of your life, hearken to the friendly voice 
of inſtruction, and conduct yourſelf like a rational 
creature, whom God hath bleſſed with ſenſe and 


underſtanding, is the ſincere conſtant prayer of 


Your aſfectionate Mother, 
MARY SEAMORE- 


LE T- 
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Miſs SEAMORE to Mrs. SzamMoRe. 


HoNORED Mapan, 
THINK Mrs, Collop very filly to fret ſo much 
about her dinner; and I do not now think it 
was ſo 1ll-natured as I did, in that lady who turned 
her little boy out of the room about the milk and 
| water, For to be ſure, if being indulged whilſt 
he is little would make him fooliſh, and unhappy 
when he is a man, he had much better not. My 
dear Mamma, you know I tell you every thing, 
and all my faults, becauſe you very kindly teach me 
how to behave better, and don't ſcold me. And 
ſo I will tell you ſomething that has happened 
like Mrs, Collop. You know I always hive boiled 
milk for breakfaſt. But one morning this week 
the cat got into the pantry, and lapped up a whole 
pan full of milk, however there being a little left 
in the cream pot, though not enough to fill my 
baſon; my aunt thought I had better have ſome 
water put to it, inſtead of only having ſo ſmall a 
quantity, But I don't hike milk and water half 
ſo well as all milk. So when I came to breakfaſt, 
J ſaid I did not like it. My aunt told me, ſhe was 
ſorry it happened fo, but there was no more milk 
in the houſe, and I muſt either have that, or go 
Without, 
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without : ſo I cried, becauſe I did not like it, nei- 
ther did I like to go without. Then my aunt 
ſaid, I was a naughty girl, and if I would not. 
eat that, I ſhould have nothing elſe. And ſhe 
took it away from me; and would hot let me 
have any bread, or any thing ; fo I went without 
till twelve o'clock, and then I grew very hungry 
indeed, and begged ſhe would let me have ſome- 
| thing to eat. But ſhe ſaid, if I would not firſt 
| drink my milk I ſhould have nothing. So 
I ſaid I would eat it, and then ſhe gave it me 
directly, and when I came to eat it, I found it 
not ſo bad as I fancied it. My aunt talked to me 
a great deal about being ſo ſilly, and naughty. 
And 1 am very ſorry I have been ſo, but indeed 
1 will not behave ſo any more. When your let- 
ter came I could not help thinking about it, and 
wondering whether Mrs. Collop was ſo hungry as 
I was. If ſhe had been, I think ſhe would have 
eat her dinner, though it was not quite fo right. 
am ſure I don't believe I ſhall ever any more 
chuſe to go without, rather than eat what there is. 


And all the time I did, I was very unbappy, as 


you ſay; and ſhould have been much more com- 
fortable if I had eat it at firſt, and not cried and 
fretted about it. But I never will behave ſo ri- 
diculouſly for the future; ſo I hope you will not 
be angry with me, for indeed I am very ſorry, 
Miſs Locket waits to begin my ſiſter's work-bag till 

ſhe 
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ſhe knows what flowers ſhe will chuſe. So pray, 
Ma'am don't forget to afk her, and ſend word in 
your next letter; which I hope is ſoon coming, 
for I do much like to receive them. I wonder 
whether you like mine as well as I do your's! 
If you do, I am ſure I am very glad to be able to 


give you ſo much entertainment; and it is with 


the greateſt pleaſure, I ſubſcribe myſelf 
8 Nur dutiful Daughter, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


1 
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Mrs. SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE, 


ND fo my Harriot wonders whether I ex- 
perience equal pleaſure with herſelf, from 
receiving her letters. Yes, my love, I aſſure you 


the ſatisfaQtion they afford me is very ſincere. And 


with much delight it is that I peruſe the 
thoughts, and ſentiments of my dear pirl de- 


| livered in them. Your laſt letter, though it con- 


tained a more diſagreeable ſubje& than any you 
have before ſent me; yet, at the fame time, afforded 
me much pleaſure, from the honeſty of the con- 
feflion therein made. I am extremely ſorry you 


have fo diſgraced yourſelf, and given your aunt 


ſo much cauſe to think you was a naughty girl. 
But 


We 
But I am pleaſed to find you are ſenſible of your 
fault, and hope you will guard againſt being guilty 
in the leaſt degree of the ſame error for the time 
to come. If ever you find yourſelf inclining to 
the like folly, I hope you will recollect, how un- 
happy you felt while you permitted yourſelf to 
be diſcompoſed about it. And likewiſe reflect 
upon the ridiculous conduct of Mrs. Collop, and 
carefully avoid imitating fo abſurd a character. At 
the ſame time, my dear, your own miſconduct in 


| the affair, ſhould make you charitable in your con- 


demnation of her: particularly as I tell you, ſhe 
was not reproved for it when ſhe was young. 
| Every body ſhould obſerve the great difference 
: | there is, between right and wwrong actions . and 
ſhould carefully endeavour to avoid doing what 
they fee to be wrong in others, But though 
they condemn the crimes, they ſhould pity the peo- 
zle who commit them; and be ſorry that they 
have not learned to behave better. Adieu, my dear 
child, I have not time to add more ; only I could 
not refrain from ſending theſe few lines, to aſſure 
you, I 4 receive great pleaſure from your epiſ- 
tles; and to commend you for the free confeſſion 
ct your fault. Give my love to. your aunt, and 
pray be careful to give her no more cauſe to be 
diſſatisfied with your conduct. I had again almoſt 
forgot to tell you that your ſiſter 1s much obliged 
to Miſs L:chket for her kind offer of drawing her 

: work- 
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bag, and begs the flowers may be the ſame as 
your's; with no other alteration, than that of three 
butterflies flying, and two upon the honeyſuckle, 
and a ſnail upon the ſtalk of the laylock. She 
deſires her duty to your aunt, her love to your- 
ſelf, and I muſt now ſubſcribe myſelf : 


N bur moſt aftetionate Mother, 
MARY SEAMORE. 


VVT 
Miſs Szamore to Mrs. SzEAMokk. 


HoNoRED Mapan, 


ISS Locket has began Berſey's work-bag, and 
1/1 done one of the butterflies, You can't think 
how pretty it is! It looks as if it was alive! I 


am ſure ſhe will like it! I wiſh I could draw as 


well as Miſs Locket! My aunt is very fond of her; 
and ſhe ſays, ſhe wiſhes I may behave like her 
when I am as old. She holds up her head very 
well, and is very agreeable indeed, and extremely 
good-natured. Don't you think ſhe is very kind 


to paint us work-bags ? She is a great deal with 


my aunt, and often reads to her. She has juſt 
been reading a book called Mrs. Chapone's Eetters. 
I underſtand ſome of them: and my aunt ſays, 

„hen 


„ 
when I am a litt\e older ſhe will give them to me. 
I ſhall be glad of that; for I ſhall like to have a 
great many books. We went yeſterday to Mrs. 
Lout's, and dined there. All the way going, one of 
the horſes pranced, and went ſo diſagreeably you 
can't imagine. And ſo he does, almoſt every 
time we are in the chariot : and then the man 
whips him, and he does put himſelf in ſuch 
a heat, and ſeems ſo uncomfortable, I don't like 
to fee him! I wiſh my aunt would part with him, 
and buy another! I am ſure I would if he was 
mine. I wonder ſhe does not; for ſhe diſlikes 
to ſee him whipped and do ſo, as much as J 
do, and yet ſhe will keep him. I have faid all 1 
can to perſuade her to fell him, but ſhe ſays No! 
for may be the ſhould not get a better. John ſays 
he does not like to be rode, and that is the rea- 
ſon he plays ſuch pranks : but whatever is the 
reafon I know I don't like ſuch an uncomfortable 
looking horſe. Mrs. Lout has two little boys, they 
were both very good, and ſpoke very pretty to 
my aunt. One of them has a ſore thumb ; he 
burnt it roaſting a cheſnut. His mamma ſaid he 
had no buſineſs to roaſt, or eat them when roaſt- 
ed; and ſhe hoped his thumo would make him 
remember, not to do ſo any more. He coloured 
vw hen ſhe ſaid ſo, and looked as if he was aſhamed _ 
of having burnt it in acting wrong. My aunt tells 
me, this is the laſt letter I ſhall have time to write 
£ N before 
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before I come home. I am very ſorry for that, 
becauſe I like being here very much; and beſides, 
I like ta have your letters, But I want to fee 
you and papa, and my ſiſter, and 7em too, I ſhould 
like, as I ſaid before, all to live together. I have 
tried a great deal to perſuade my aunt to live 
with us, But ſhe ſays, no, ſhe can't! though 
1 think ſhe might, I am ſure in my mind ſhe 
had much better; I am ſorry this letter is ſo ſhort ; 
but as I am to come home ſoon, I cannot leave 
my aunt any longer; but muſt go and talk to her, 
for we have not as yet half finiſhed what we have to 
ſay to each other; therefore cannot ſtay longer ſrom 
her, but mult conclude by ſubſcribing myſelf, 


Your dutiful daughter, 


HARRIOT SEAMORE, 


2» tc. — 
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L ET TEK x0, 
Mrs. SEAMORE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


NDEED, my dear, I agree with you, in think- 
Ling Miſs Locket extremely obliging, to take ſo 
much notice of you, and paint your work-bags. 
J hope you do not forget to make proper acknow- 
lelgements to her for her kindneſs, and tell her, how 
much 
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16 
much you think yourſelf obliged by her goodneſs, [ 
beg, likewiſe, you will preſent zy compliments to her 
and let her know, that I think myſelf much indebted 
to her, for the notice ſhe takes of my little girls. 
And if Mr. and Mrs. Locket could prevail upon 
themſelves to part from her for a few weeks, 1 
ſhould be extremely happy to return, as far as lay in 
my power, the civility ſhe has ſhewn you. Now, 


when you deliver this my meſſage, don't look down, 


play with your fingers, and ſpeak ſo low that ſhe 
will not be able to hear you. But recolle& what 
you are going to ſay, and ſpeak up pracefully, 
and like a lady, I know you will tell me you 


* can't, for you are aſhamed, But why, my love, 


ſouid you be aſhamed of doing what is right? 
Shame ſhould alone accompany bad actions, and 
not thoſe which are praiſe worthy, To pay pro- 
per compliments to people to whom they are due, 
can never be juſt cauſe of ſhame ; though to omit 
them may indeed cover you with bluſhes. I ſhould be 
very ſorry, to have my girls poſſeſs ſuch an aſſurance, 
as to be able to engroſs the converſation to them- 


delves in a large company of men and women, 
But I would wiſh them to have courage ſufficient, 


to ſpeak with propriety when ſpoken to, and mo- 
delily pay civility to every one. With your aunt 
you can converſe with the greateſt freedom, and un- 
reſervedneſs, upon every ſubje& that preſents itſelf 
to your mind, And yet I much doubt whether, 

H 2 when 
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when you begin to thank her for the great care 
and trouble ſhe has taken with you, during your 
viſit, you will not hang your head, and mutter ſo 
faſt and low, that ſhe will not be able to under- 
ſtand you. But I hope you will endeavour to do 
otherways; and whatever you may chuſe to ſay for 
yourſelf, I defire you will inform her, that 7 reckon 
myſelf greatly obliged by the care and attention 
ſhe has ſhewn you. You cannot think of what 
vaſt advantage you will find it, all through life, 
to be able to ſpeak with grace, eaſe, and propriety, 
upon every fit occaſion. Strive therefore, my dear, 
to overcome ſuch fooliſh, miſplaced ſhame ; and ne- 
ver, whilſt you are ſenſible you are doing what 1s 
right and proper, let falſe baſhfulneſs make you 
feel aulauard and uneaſy, TI perfectly well know 
the tricks you ſpeak of, belonging to your aunt's 
horſe; and have often been in the carriage when he 
has pranced, and fretted, the whole time of be- 


ing out, I con't know whether the ſame thought WM 


Preſented itſelf to your mind, as does to mine 
upon ſuch occaſion ; but it always appeared to me 
as an exact emblem of thoſe amongſt the human 
ſpecies, who, if they meet with any circumſtance 
diſagreeable to them, ſuffer themſelves to fret, and 
be ſo thoroughly diſcompoſed, that they totally loſe 
every degree of happineſs they night enjoy. And 
after all their ill humors, they cannot remove or 
alter what oppreſſes them; any more than the 

horle, 
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horſe, by his prancing and toſſing his head, can 


rid himſelf either of his rider, or harneſs. How 


much more wiſely therefore would they act, if like 
the other horſe, they would quietly ſubmit to evils 
they cannot avoid. I ſuppoſe Puppet no more likes 
to be harneſſed, and draw the carriage, than Jum- 
pen: and yet, by yielding to his fate with gentle- 
eſs and meekneſs, he avoids all thoſe blows, heat, 
and uneaſineſs, which Jumper occaſions himſelf to 
to ſafer. And fo in our own lives, we ſhall ever 
find, that every degree of trouble, let it ariſe 
from what cauſe it may, will always be increaſed 
in proportion as we fret, and put ourſelves out of 
temper, I'll humor and fretfulneſs never can ſerve 
to any other purpoſe, but to make people very 
wicked, unhappy to themſelves, and a trouble to 
every body about them. You ſay one reaſon for 
Which you are ſorry to return home, is, that you 
mall loſe my letters. I dare ſay if you was to 
beg the favor of your aunt, ſhe would ſupply that 
deficiency, by writing to you inltead; and as her ad- 
vice is always as good as mine, you might conti 
nue to add to your book, by ſewing in all ſhe will 
be ſo obliging as to fend you. Suppoſe you was 
to ſpeak to her upon the ſubje&! I don't think ſhe 
„ould deny your requeſt ; and then that motive of 
your uneaſineſs, will be totally removed. I wiſh 
the heavier one of parting with your aunt could be 
as Call'y obyiated, and that ſhe could return with 

G 3 you; 
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you ; but that I fear will not be in her power, It 
15 a neceſſary evil attending our love of friends, 
that we mult ſuffer pain when ſeparated from them, 
In proportion to the pleaſure we find in their com- 
pany. But as it is a zecgſſary evil, we muſt ſub- 
mit to it patiently, and be thankful for the time 
we do ſee them, and hope it will not be long be- 
fore we again enjoy that pleaſure. In hopes of 
ſoon experiencing that happineſs, in the company 
of my beloved Harrist, J ſubſcribe myſelf, with 
the ſtrongeſt affection, 


Your indulgent Mother, 


MARY SEAMORE. 
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DIALOGUE II. 


MAMMA and H ARRI OT. 


HaRRITOr. 
WISH I could paint as well as Miſs Locket !“ 
If J could, I ſhould like to paint a muff, and 


| and give it to her! 


Mamma. But though my dear you cannot paint, 
you can work, Suppoſe you was to make a huſ- 
wife of that piece of pink ſattin your uncle gave 
you, and ſtitch it very neatly with white ſilk, and then 
preſent that to Miſs Locket ; I dare ſay ſhe would 
be kind enough to accept it: and I ſhould like 
you to make her ſome little acknowledgement for 
her great civility to you. Don't you think, Har- 


ritt, you could make a huſwife? 


HARRIOT. Yes, Ma'am, but I am almoſt afraid 


1 ſhould not be able to do it neat enough. 


Mamma, Why ſhould you be afraid of that my 
love? You can ſtitch, I am ſure, very well when 
you take pains ; therefore you need not have any 
apprehenſions of that kind, Though, if you ſuffer 
yourſelf to work ſo unneat as that dolls apron I 
faw to-day, I don't know what to ſay to it. You 


will ſoon forget to wert ell, if you cobble at 
that rate, 


Harkior. 
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HARRIOT. O! I can work better than that! 
But that was only for my doll, I was in a hur- 


ry, and fo I thought it was not worth while tak- 


ing more pains, as it did not ſignify. 
Mamma. How do you mean, Harriot, it did 


not fonify ? Every thing fignifies ſo much as to 


be done well. I ſuppoſe, if your own cloaths, or 
any body's elſe, were made in that {flight manner, it 
would not much ini; that is, they would not Hurt 


them, and would equally cover, and keep them 


warm; but they would prove the maker of them to 
be a moſt wretched work-woman. And would look 
very ugly, untidy, and unneat. I confeſs, for my 
own part, I ſhould he forry any body ſhould ſee 
ſuch work of mine upon any thing. I ſhould be 
afraid people would think I did not know how it 
ougght to be done, as they certainly would conclude, I 
never could have ſuffered ſuch work to go, had 1 
been capable of doing better. Beſides, my dear, 
though the work was never to be ſeen by any 


body, it is a very filly way to accuſtom yourſelf to 
ſuch a method of ſlighting it. You cannot imagine 


how ſoon you would ferret how to uſe your needle ; 
at leaſt, would not be able to work well without 
much more pains and troubie than you would have, 
by always habituating yourſeif to do your bef. 
The only way to arrive at perfection in any thing, 
13 conſtantly to endeavour to do every thing in the 
4% manner you poſſibly can; and never neglect 

taking 
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taking pains, under that idle notion, that trifling 
things are of no conſequence, and don't fegnify. Where- 
as in truth, every action of our lives, ſignifies enough 
to be performed as well as we can. And by con- 
ſtantly uſing ourſelves to a right method of acting, 
we ſhall find it juſt as eaſy to do every thing well, 
as bad. 

HaRKIOT. Fut ſurely, Ma'am, dolls cloaths are 
not of ſo much conſequence as other things are; 
and we need not take pains to do every thing 


N 1 equally neat, whether they are to be ſeen or not. 


If you was heming a duſter, ſhould you take the 
fame care as you do heming that ruffle for my papa's 
ſhirt ? 

Mamma, Certainly not. If I was to take as 
ſmall ſtitches upon that, as upon this ruffle, they 


would not hold it together, But though I took 


larger ſtitches, I would not make them longer than 
neceſſary. I would endeavour to do it as well as 
that ſort of work could be done. I don't like to 
ſee any thing performed wrong. Beſides, as I ſaid 
before, ſuppoſing it was of no other conſequence, 


| yet I would not work bad, for fear I ſhould get 


into a habit of doing ſo, and not being able to a- 
void it when I wiſhed for it, without being obliged 
to take peculiar care and caution. 

HAR RIOT. Very well, Ma'am, I will remember 
what you ſay, and do better another time. 


MAMMA. 
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Mamma, I dare ſay you will, my dear, for 
you are a good girl, and always endeavour to do 
as you are adviſed, which gives me great pleaſure; 
as it is the moſt certain means, of becoming a good 
and ſenſible woman, I ſhould be very forry to 
have you argue in the filly ridiculous way Miſs 
Willtrong does. 

HAR RIOT. Pray, Ma'am, how is that? 

MaM A. Why ſhe never will be perſuaded, to 
do any thing ſhe don't happen to like, nor will 
ſhe believe that her mamma is wiſer, and knows 
better than herſelf: the conſequence of which is, 
ſhe is always making blunders and miſtakes; and 
will when ſhe grows up continue to do ſo: for 
age will not add to her wiſdom, unleſs ſhe will be 
humble enough to be taught what is right and 
wrong, I will give you an inſtance of her folly, 
which happened the other evening when I was 
there. Her mamma had been ſo obligins as to 
give her ſome nice fine dimity to make her doll a 
petticoat, and a long cloak; which Mrs. Vll Hgrong 
offered to cut out for her. Bat ſhe refuſed, ſay- 
ing, ſhecould ſhape them herſelf. Her mamma then 

deſired that ſhe would let her ſhew her the right 
way to cut them. But ſhe faid no, ſhe could tell 
how, without being ſhewn. She therefore would 
cut them according to her own fancy ; though 
her mamma told her all the time ſhe was do- 
ing wrong, and would ſpoil them, But ſhe 
thought 
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oeght herſelf too wiſe to be informed. And 

how co you think ſhe cut them at laſt ? 
Harrtior, I cannot ſay! Pray, Ma'am, how 


did he? 


Mamma. I will tell you how ſhe did. Inſtead 
ef cutting the petticoat the ſame width at top, 
as at the bottom; and then plaiting it into a bind- 


ing, ſhe tovis a ſquare piece of dimity, and cut a 
round hole in the middle of it for the waiſt. 
After ſhe had done it ſhe found her miſtake; but 


ſtill was too ſilly to own her fault, and amend. 


For though ſhe cried about ſpoiling the petticoat, 
BW ſe would not be taught how to do the cloak; 
but ſloped that away to the ſize of the doll's neck; 


8 


and fo ſpoiled that hkewiſe. Then ſhe cried, ind 
wanted more ; but her mamma had no more for 


ber; and told her, if the had, ſhe would not give it 


W to her, to be ſo waſted, I ſaid, that I hoped an- 


other time, ſhe would not refuſe taking advice; 
but would remember her mamma knew what 


was beft, But for all ſhe had juſt experienced 


* 


the folly of being ſo. obſtinate, ſhe told me, ſhe 


ſhould ct, for ſbe knew how to do things avithout 
being taught. I was quite ſurpriſed to hear her 
talk fo ridiculouſly, and was aſtoniſhed at her be- 
havior, Afterwards ſhe wanted ſome plumb-cake 
tit was in the room. Her mamma adviſed her 
not to eat it, as it would certainly make her teeth 
ache, being exceeding ſweet; and every thing that 


was 
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was ſo, always had that effect upon them. 
But again ſhe fancied ſhe knew beſt what was 
proper, and ſaid, ſhe was ſure it would not make : 
her tooth ache; and if it did, ſhe ſhould not care, 
or mind it. Mrs, J//frong then ſaid ſhe wondered + 


how ſhe could be fo filly, when ſhe muſt remem- 
ber that it always did; and that when it ached, it 


was ſo bad the could not help minding it. Still, 
however, Miſs perſiſted in being confident it would 
not hurt her; ſo the took a large ſlice, which 
ſhe had ſcarely done eating, before her tooth be- 
gan to ache very bad indeed; aad ſhe cried as 
loud as ſhe could. Again I endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her to learn experience, and remember how 
much better her mamma knew than herſelf. But 
ſhe ſtill perſiſted in her fooliſh method of arguing, 
and inſiſted upon it, that ſhe knew 2s well as her 
mamma, or any body elle, what was proper for 
her. 7 | 
HaRRIOT. What do you think, Ma'am, will 
be the conſequence of her behaviour ? 
Mamma. I think, my dear, ſhe will ridiculouſly 
continue to follow her own inclinations, and re- 
fuſe taking the advice of her elder friends, till 
ſhe makes herſelf not only appear fooliſh, but be- 
comes quite miſerable. And when ſhe has plunged 
herſelf into dreadful trouble, and paſt the belt 
time of her life without learning to grow wile; 
ſhe will wiſh, when it is too late, that ſhe had 
behaved in a different manner. 
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DIALOGUE il. 


MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETSY. 


BETSY, 


I THINK my cap is much prettier than your's, 


ſiſter ! 
HarrIioT. Indeed J am not of that of opinion, 


for I like my own much better, I am ſure the rib- 
bon is a much brighter colour. Your's looks as if 
it was faded. 


Bersy. I don't think it does at all: it is a 


1 paler pink, but I don't like ſuch a deep red as 


your's : beſides, my border 1s plaited neater than 
your's : fee what large plaits, and puffs your's has. 


It don't look half ſo neat and pretty as mine 


HARRIOT. TI think it looks much prettier. I 


am ſure the border is fuller, and wider too; and a 
much handſomer lace, Your's is only a common net, 


with a common edge; mine has a much thicker 


BeTsyY. And for that very reaſon, I don't like 
it. Mine looks much lighter ; your's is ſo heavy 
and clumſy. I am ſure mine is beſt! 

HarRrior. Well, I cannot think ſo. You may 
be partial to your own, but mine certainly is the 
13 handſomeſt; 
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handſomeſt; and ſo every body would ſay, I am 
ſure. | 


BerTsy. And you, Harriet, may be partial to 
yur own, but I know mine is beſt, and much | 
genteeleſt ; and ſo every body would ſay, J am 


Mamma. I have ſat fill to hear what it was 


you were both going to ſay, But ſince I find, 


that you are abſolutely beginning to quarrel about 


ſo fooliſh a ſubje& as your caps, IJ muſt interfere, 
and beg there may no more be ſaid about them, 
by either of you. Surely, my dears, you muſt 


molt ſtrangely have forgot yourſelves, ſo eagerly to | 
diſpute whoſe cap is the prettieſt! I ſhould have 


hoped that you both had more ſenſe, than to have 
thought upon ſuch inſignificant trifles; much leſs 
could I have ſuppoſed, that you would have en- 
tered into ſuch ridiculous debates. 
BETSsVYV. Pray, Mamma, which do you think the 
prettieſt ? | ; 
Mamma. Indeed I never thought about it. I 
ſaw they both looked clean, and zidy, and that was 
all I wiſhed them to do, or cared about. 
Harxrior, But don't you think mine is? 
Mauna. Really, Harriet, I do not: nor do I 
know which I do. But ſuppoſing that I was to 
prefer one more than another, it_ would not there- 
fore follow, that zbat muſt be the prettieſt in other 
peoples opinion. Any thing which ſo entirely de- 


pends 
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© pends upon fancy, cannot be determined by any one 
2 perſon's taſte. And as for your being ſure, that every 


body would like your's beſt; and Beth being fare, 
that every body would like her's beſt; I can aſſure 
vou, that both are miſtaken; and no doubt ſome, 
"I would like the one, and ſome would like the other 
| I beſt, How very abſurd therefore it is to diſpute 
3 about them. But allowing that one was ſo far 
3 preferable to the other, as to admit of no com- 
3 pariſon ; ſtill can any thing be more ridiculous, 
chan for two perſons, two reaſonable creatures, two 
= fitters, who ought to love one another, to diſa- 
I gree about ſuch a trifle as a cap? O! fie upon 
it! I could not have ſuſpected you would have 
4 been guilty of ſuch a fault. Indeed, my dears, I 
9 1 had a much better opinion of you. I thought you 
both had more ſenſe, and better tempers than to 
be diſturbed upon ſo ſimple an affair. Suppoſe, 
Harriet, Betfy's cap had been much the beſt in 
every reſpe&, what hurt could that poſſibly have 
done you ? Indeed I ſhould have thought it would 
& have been Berrer for you, as you would have had 
| the advantage of ſeeing it on her head, whereas, 
you cannot ſee it when placed on your own. 
And pray, Beth, if Harriot's cap, had been handſomer 
than your's, what trouble could that occaſion to 


you, or why ſhould you diſlike to nenen 
it? 
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3 BETSY. 
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BeTsY, I don't know, only I like my thing; I | 
ſhould be as pretty as my ſiſter's, I 
Mamma. That is, you hike to have your '$ 
things pretty, rather than ugly. But ſuppoſing, 
your's muſt neceſſarily be ugly, why then, ſhould 
you diſlike your ſiſter's ſhould be pretty? Herz 
being ugly would not make your's the better 
And if your's were bad, why ſhould you want 
her's to be ſo hkewiſe? Is that being kind? 1; + | 
that being good-natured ? Or is it any proof of 4 
your love to her? Suppoſe you was to be fick, | 
and not able to walk, and play about; would | 
you for that reaſon wiſh Harriot to be ſick too, 
and ſuffer equal pain with yourſelf > 
Bersy. No, that I ſhould not! 3 
Mama, Why then, in any reſpect, ſhould | 3 
you wiſh her to feel any inconvenience (though ever 15 
ſo ſmall) becauſe you do? Why ſhould 5, I ſay, 
Harriet, for 1 ſpeak to both of you: 
HaRRIOT. I don't wiſh her to ſuffer any in- 
convenience; only I don't like her cloaths ſhould 
be better than mine. ot 
MAMMA. You don't like it! That is a very 
fooliſh manner of arguing ; to give no better rea- 
ſon than, you don't like it. To feel uneaſy at ſee- 
ing other people ſuperior to ourſelves, diſcovers a 
very mean and ungenerous ſpirit, We ought always 
to endeavour to be as perfect as we can; and re- 
joice when we ſee greater degrees of it poſſeſſed by 
others, 


1 

Wothers, To endeavour to excel in goodneſs, and 
E rom, is a laudable ambition; but nothing can 
5 diſcover a more narrow, ſordid mind, than to ſtrive 
S to repreſent thoſe who out do us, as being no bet- 
ter than ourſelves. We may admire their accom- 
pliſhments, and try to copy them; but we muſt 
not wiſh to make ourſelves equal to them; by de- 
2 grading them down to a level with our imperfec- 
tions. To aim at excelling in goes and wiſdom, 
3 as I faid before, is laudable, and praiſe-worthy : 
2 but to be ſolicitous and ambitious to have as 
1 fine cloaths, and fine things as we ſee others 
haare, is a ſure ſign of an empty, unimproved mind : 
for a perſon of a good, and right underſtanding, 
DB will always conſider thoſe things in the proper 
light; and will remember, that the intent of 
cloaths is for the ſake of decency, and to defend 
us from the inclemency of the ſeaſons: and the 
whole uſe of their being made of various materials, 
15, to diſtinguiſh the different ranks amongſt man- 
kind, Nothing therefore can be more abſurd, than 
that ridiculous cuſtom ſome people run into, of 
dreſſing finer, and more expenſively, than is ſuita- 


l ble to their circumſtances. And what is exceeding 
6 proper for one perſon, is very miſbecoming in 
1 another of lower rank and fortune. Was I to 
dreſs with all the elegance of lady Plumb, inſtead 


| of meeting with the approbation of my acquaint- 
| ance for my good taſte in my cloaths, they would 
1 3 moſt 
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moſt juſtly deſpiſe me, and conclude that I had na, 
ſenſe or underſtanding, to diſcern between what wa 3 
right, or what improper. Every body, according u 
the ſtation they are in, ſhould always regulate the! 
dreſs; and whether their cloaths are fine and ele 
gant, or coarſe and plain as poflible, ſhould con 
ſtantly maintain a perfect neatneſs and cleanlineſs of 8 
perſon. For being flaternly, ragged, and dirty, 5 
we may juſtly condemn people; but not becauſt L 
their apparel is leſs pretty than others, or na 

rnamented according to our liking. : 

Bersy. Then I am ſure we muſt condemn that 
woman who was here yeſterday ; ; for ſhe was ragged 
and dirty enough. | 

Mamma. Not fo either, my dear; for it might 
be almoſt impoſſible for her to be otherways. Her * 
extreme poverty muſt greatly plead her excuſe, 
Her hands and face appeared clean, but as for 1 
her garments, when you conſider, that ſhe had none 
others than thoſe on her back, and many children 
to nurſe, and take care of, it was not in her power 
to appear better than ſhe did. And ſuch caſes 
always demand our pity, inſtead of our condemna- 
tion. When therefore I ſay, every body is obliged 
to be clean and tidy, I only mean thoſe who have 
cloaths ſufficient to enable them to be ſo. And 
that every body has, who 1s raiſed above ſuch ex- 
treme poverty. But if it diſcovers a wrong turn 


of 
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of mind, to dreſs finer than we ought, what muſt 


we think of thoſe people who can ſo degrade their 
nature, as to quarrel and diſpute about their cloaths, 
as if it was of any real conſequence whoſe were 
the prettieſt? Or as if people imagined they were 
in the leaſt degree better, or more deſerving, for 
the gowns they put upon their backs. Cloaths 
are for the convenience of our boazes; but as the 
adorning of our minds is of infinitely greater im- 
portance, we ſhould for them entertain the higheſt | 
regard, Nor is it of any conſequence whoſe caps, 
or whoſe ſilks are beſt; but it is of infinite con- 
cern, who behaves, and governs their tempers and 
minds the beſt! Whereas, to beſtow much care, 
and pay much attention to your raiment, is as if 
you thought the ornaments of the body of more 
worth and importance, than the proper cultivation 
of the ſoul. Such a method of judging however, is 
very erroneous indeed. Man is the nobleſt creature 
in the whole world. But then it is upon account 
of the immortal ſoul, and not for any ſuperiority 
of body he poſſeſſes either in ſtrength or beauty; 
for numbers of the irrational creatures far excel 
him in both. For the ſake of the dignity of bu- 
man nature, therefore, my dear children, never con- 
cern yourſelves ; much more never guarrel about ſuch 
inſignificant ſubjects as that of dreſs, But if you 
find any inclinations of that kind riſe in your winde, 

| re flect 
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reflect that it is ſuperiority of goodneſs and virtue 
alone, that can make one perſon any ways better 
than another. And as for the Ange and richeſt 

of your garments, they were either the cloath- 
ing of the ſheep, or the filk-worm, before they 
were manufactured into raiment for you. In any 
kind of dignity therefore, which cloaths can poſh- 
bly bellow, you muſt allow that ſheep and filk- 
worms as far exceed you, as the owner of orna- 
ments does any one who only borrows them. When 
therefore you conſider that to ſuch animals as beafts 
and worms, you owe your fineſt cloaths, I think 
you will ſubdue your vanity, and bluſh at the thought 
of ſuppoſing they can any ways add to the honor of 
à reaſenable creature, an immortal ſcul. I will teach 
you a few lines I once read upon the ſubject, which 
by imprinting on your memories, may help to 
conquer ſo fooliſn and miſplaced a vanity, | | | 


S * in cloaths Hen to im part, 

Honour, or goodneſs t the heart? 
Can raiment er be thought to raiſe 
Our virtue, or 70 merit praiſe ? 5 


And virtue is alone the away, 
True dignity we can diſplay. 
In vain ave ſumptuous dreis may awear, 
ales our minds are watch'd with care. 
Mere outward ornaments alone, 


(an never make cur axorth be fniawn ; 
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For ſheep, and worms, have long before, 
The very felf-Jame raiment wore : 
And if we don't each vice ſubdue, 
We better had been filk-worms too, 
The harmleſs ſbeep, whoſe back ſupplies 
The wool, that takes a thouſand dies; 
Far, far ſurpaſſes human kind, 
Unleſs they cultivate the mind. 
Let none then boaſt, or &er ſuppaſe, 
They owe their dignity to Cloaths, 
By purity of heart alone, 
Our worth, and dignity are fhewn : 
And the poor ewretch in tatters dreſs d, 
Who has an honeſt, faithful breaf?, 
Doth more in real greatneſs ſhine, 
Than thoſe whoſe dreſs is eber jo fine; 
If to their finery, they add, 
Either in word, or deed awhat's bad, 
Soon as our cloaths our thoughts employ, 
And dreſs, and ſhew become our joy, 
That moment we ourſelves debaſe, 
And caſt a ſhame on human race, 


Harrior. Is that all, Ma'am ? 


Mamma. Yes, my dear, And I wiſh 
both would learn it perfectly by heart: it 
often be of ſervice to you: you will not be long 
learning it, I am going up ſtairs and will write 


you 
may 


the 
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the lines down for you. And I wiſh, Harri, of 
would write to your aunt this morning, you non + 
ſhe defired you ſoon would. : 1 

HARRIOT. Yes, Ma'am, I will go and begin af 3 


letter directly, and bring it to ſhew you when 1 
have done. 


DIALOGUE 
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From Miſs Szamore to Mrs. BARTLATE, 


Honored MabaAu, 

Y mamma ſays, in this firſt letter I write to 
you, after my return home, I ought to 
ake my acknowledgements to you, and thank you 
or your kindneſs to me, all the time I was with 
ou. And indeed, Ma'am, I am much obliged 
to you, for the care and trouble you had with 
: me. I ſhould like to viſit you again, if I 
2 ould but take my mamma, and papa, and bro- 
© her, and ſiſter with me; but I don't want to 


leave them, and I am ſore I don't like to be abſent 
; from you. I wiſh you would let me perſuade you 
N to come and live with us: and I can ſee no rea- 
i a ſon why you ſhould not: our houſe is large 
: enough to hold you, and you ſay you love us all 
1 very dearly, ſo why will you not? My ſiſter is 
2 much obliged to you for the chairs and table 
N you was ſo kind as to ſend her; and ſhe likes 
2 my tea-things vaſtly : Tom ſaid, when I pave him 
2 che cart, I love my aunt Bartlate dearly ! I wiſh 
_he was here! I would kiſs her twenty times for 

| = 
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it! And he calls it the Bartlateſhire waggen. 
My mamma ſays, that is nonſenſe, for there is no 
ſuch a place as Bartlate/hire, and wanted to perſuade 
him to call it the Beri/ire, or Bedfordſhire waggon, 
But he will not: he ſays there is a Barilate Aunt, i 
if there is not a Bartlate county, and ſo it all 
be a Bartlateſhire waggon. Pray, Ma'am, does 
Miſs Locket come ſo often to ſee you as ſhe did? 
When ſhe does, don't forget to tell her, that my 
ſiſter and I are much obliged to her for the work- 
bags. Betſy ſays, ſhe likes her's better than any 
ſhe ever ſaw: only ſhe wiſhes ſhe had had more 
butterflies put in it. Miſs Monk is painting one 
for her mamma; but it will not look half 6 
pretty as thoſe Miſs Locker does: and my mamma 

ſays, ſhe does not draw well at all. Not well 
| enough as yet, ſhe thinks, to paint upon filk with We 
colours. I have juſt began to read the hiſtory of 
Englard. I like ſome of it very well; but there 
is ſo much I cannot underſtand, that my mamma 
ſays I ſhall not go on with it at preſent ; but leave 
it for two or three years, when ſhe thinks I ſhall 
enjoy it better, My papa has given me a new 
book fince I came home, called Mentoria: it is 
very entertaining, and there is a great deal to be 
learnt from it. It is in dialogues, between a go- 
verneſs and two young ladies ſhe hath the care of, I 
and their brother. I think you had better read WM” 
it, for it is very pretty. 1 hope when I am a Wn” 

woman 


( 109 ) 
woman 1 ſhall have a great many books, for I love 
ding. and if I could help it, I would never 


am of my grandmamma's apron. I ſhould be 
. uch obliged to you, if you would ſend me the 
: pattern of thoſe ſhoes you ſaid you would give me: 
: Wand the pattern of the robbins, for I want to begin 


do a ſtitch of work, You cannot think how tired 


{ em very much. O dear! Mr. Quill is juſt come; 
) Wo I muſt leave writing to you, and go and write 
* ; Lich him, which I do not like half fo well; but 
/ 1 72/7 go, therefore now conclude myſelf, 

F 

a 2 our dutiful Niece, 
HARRIOT SEAM ORE. 
n 


Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


— 


O much do I value the performances of my 
dear Harriot, that I believe I ſhall follow your 
e and make a book of your letters, in 
the ſame way you did of your mamma's ; for I 
| hope to receive a great many of them, and ſhould 
be very ſorry to have any loſt or torn. So you 
Till continue to wonder that I will not come 
Wand take up my abode with you. Don't you re- 
member, I told you it was impoſſible, as I have 
© | much 
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much buſineſs at tkis part of the world, which 
J could not execute ſo properly at a diſtance as 
upon the ſpot. I can moſt heartily join with you 
in wiſhing that it was poſſible to be more toge- Voi 
ther; but as it is not, I endeavour to be contented ere 
with my ſtate, and take great pleaſure in the thought T7 
of frequently hearing from you, now that you are I 
old enough to write, and acquaint me with all 01 
that paſſes. Miſs Loczet was here when your letter ; 
arrived ; which I read to her ; and ſhe defires your x 
ſiſter will fend back the work-bag, and ſhe will add 1 
as many more butterflies as ſhe pleaſes, or as the I 
filk will hold, if ſhe ſhould like that. I think ſhe ME 
is exceedingly obliging and civil. You ſee, my] 
dear, how ſtrikingly agreeable ſhe appears, upon 
account of her polite and kind behaviour. Every 
body loves her; every body admires her; and 
gladly would they do any thing in their power to 
render her happy. At preſent I believe ſhe is as Wy 
much ſo as any body in this world can be; and 
was any misfortune to befal her, I doubt not, but 
as ſhe is ſo good a girl, that ſhe would try to 
bear it with patience, and as ſhe ought, She 
would recollect that this world is not the oni place 
for which we were made; but that we are paſſing 
to another. And provided we do our duty here, 
and behave as we ought, that other will be far 
happier, than we now can either fancy or ſuppoſe, 
In ſhort, I never ſaw any perſon I could ſo much 

| with 


; in 

rich to recommend to your imitation, in mind and 
anners, as Miſs Locke?t, Always chearful and good- 
Wumoured, without being troubleſome, filly, or 


wich 


4s 


you Bp 
pe. noiſy; civil and complaiſant, without the leaſt de- 
ted gree of affectation. Fond of reading and writing, 


ght Wand every mental qualification; without neglecting 
are 
all 
ter 
put 
dd 
he 


bor the body. But you have already ſeen her, and 
Wadmire her as much as I do. I need not there- 
Wore endeayour to deſcribe her to you, or now of- 
fer her as a pattern to you, having already re- 
peatedly done that, whilſt I had the pleaſure of your 
1 company, I certainly will read the book you re- 


= commend to my peruſal. You tell me there are 


ry ſhall I fancy myſelf too wiſe to receive inſtruction; 


; er: than to refuſe being taught; or fancy that 


; people wiſer than children, is, their having lived 
5 33 and had more opportunities of learning and 
eaining knowledge, But if at any age we ima- 
e gine we require no farther improvement, we ſadly 
beceive ourſelves, and take the moſt direct way to 
continue ignorant of things we ought to know. I 
W much applaud your love of reading ; as that is the 
Wiiketien way of obtaining wiſdom and knowledge; 


$ Y and recommended to you by your older friends, 


the neceſſary and ornamental employments requiſite 


many things to be learnt from it. Never, I hope, 
Wfor no greater proof of folly can we poſſibly diſ- 


F we know enough, The whole that makes old 


provided your books are ſuch as are well choſen, 


K 2 But 


1 
. 
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f 
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Ein 
But I don't think, my love, you will in any d 
them find, that total negle& of the needle propoſed | 
as a proper plan for women to purſue, which you 3 
ſeem to look upon as the moſt enviable ſtate, 1M 
acknowledge that reading, and the improvement F Der 
of our minds, demand our f/f and greateſt care, anc 
But a proper attention to that, by no means ex. 
cludes the numberleſs 2/6 ful employments of a wo- E 
man in the domeſtic line. And an utter abhor or 
rence of all kind of houſewifry, and needle-work, . 
would prove too evidently, that your reading had 
been to little purpoſe, if it had not taught you to | | 
ſubmit with pleaſure to thoſe leſs entertaining, but {ith 
 ebfolutely neceſſary employments, ſo proper for your (| 
ſex and ſtation. Indeed I know not any tation (how- 
ever exalted) that can poſſibly exempt a woman at all 
times from the employment of needle-work. The 
ſtrongeſt mind will not always bear to be upon the 
ſtretch; and uninterrupted ſtudy would fupify, inſtead 
of enlighten the underſtanding; Beſides, reading, in 
common requires that we ſhould be in private; at leaf 
it is utterly incompatible with a mixed ſociety : and 
there are many hours in our lives when it may 
be impoſlible to purſue that employment, and yet 
ſhameful to waſte them in idleneſs. At ſuch times, 
ſurely thoſe occupations which no ways interrupt 
converſation, ſhould be embraced with pleaſure; 
and we ſhould be thankful that our buſineſs and 
amuſement may thus be purſued together. It 1s 
an 
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. an old obſervation, that ** Idleneſs is the mother 
1 miſchief,” That is, it is the author and pro- 
Wnoter of it, which moſt undoubtedly is true, For 
3 we are by nature formed for activity, thoſe 
perſons who have no proper buſineſs to employ 
and amuſe them, wil} in all probability fall into 


Hou ſtood and cut my thread to pieces, merely 
5 or want of thought, and becauſe your hands were 


"SINE 
70 


5 ou would have found no temptation to miſ- 


chink work below their dignity, and only fit for 
Wthoſe of lower ſtation. But if they would reflect, 
chat the moſt illuſtrious female, of higheſt rank in 
; we nation, condeſcends to think 1t no degradation 


empty and vain a thought. You will, I ſuppoſe, 
x be at no loſs to diſcover, that the perſon TI mean 
2 to allude to, is our preſent moſt amiable Queen, 
W@ whoſe virtues, good ſenſe, and ſweetneſs of man- 
I ners, have rendered her the love and admiration 
Hof all her ſubjects; and whoſe name will be hand- 
ed down with reverence, as long as Britain ſhall 
: continue to flouriſh, After ſuch an exalted exam- 


W her ſubjects need be aſhamed of being perfect 


miſchief. As you did, you know, my love, when 


rot otherways employed: which had they been, 


: . chief. There are ſome filly girls, who I know 


E manner; they ſurely would bluſh at eatertaining fo | 


. ple as is that of her Majeſty, I think none of 


miſtteſſes of the needle. But allowing that ſome 
K 3 ſtations 
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ſtatiors ſtand not much in need of ſuch employ- 
ment, either by way of amuſement or buſineſs, yet 
in the mediocrity of life, in which you, my dear, 
are placed, it is an abſolute requiſite ; and with 
out being thoroughly acquainted with ſuch domeſlic 
labours, (whatever your knowledge and learning 
may be) you never can be qualified to fill with 
propriety any ſtage of life. Let me, therefore, 
my dear Harriot, prevail upon you, never to gie 
way to, or encourage a diſlike to work; on the 
contrary, endeavour to grow fo fond of it, as with 
pleaſure to do as much as 1s neceſſary ; though with 
far greater pleaſure you find thoſe hours paſs which 
are dedicated to your books. As the right im- 
provement of the mind is certainly more impor- 
tant than the decorations of the body, ſo I would 
always wiſh, that the cultivation of that ſhould 
claim a very principle part of your time. And 
forry am I, when I find women, who have not fa. 
milies, the care of which neceſſarily employs thoſe 
| Who have, that can prefer paſſing the whole day, 
either in idleneſs, diſſipation, or even works of fancy, 
rather than dedicate any ſhare of it to the acquit 
ing of real and important knowledge, by reading 
of inſtructive books. When therefore I recommend 
needle-work as a neceſſary object of your regard, 
1 by no means would be underſtood, to di/couray! 
your love of reading, On the contrary, I mok 
earneſtly wiſh you to purſue it with unwearied dilt 

gence, 
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gence, as the beſt means of ſtoring your mind 
with ſuch proper reflections, as will through every 
period of your life, be able to afford you true fa: 


tisfaction, comfort, and amuſement, even if you 


ſhould be engaged in ſuch active ſcenes, as not to 
enjoy leiſure ſufficient to proceed with your ſtudies, 
Adieu, my dear girl! You will, 1 dare ſay, en- 
deavour to follow the advice I have given you, 
convinced that it proceeds from my anxious regard 
for you, and that no one can more ardently wiſh 
to behold you good and happy, than does, 


Your moſt affetionate Aunt, 
MARTHA BARTLATE. 


—— 


. — 
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Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SREAMORE. 


XIIVITTHOUT waiting for your anſwer to my 


laſt, I have again taken up my pen, to 
purſue the ſubje& of that a little longer, ſo far 
as relates to your needle-work. The patterns you 


deſired 1 would ſend you, I ſhall incloſe in this; 
to convince you, how ready I am to comply with all 
your wiſhes, ſo far as lays within my power. But 
with them I cannot omit a word or two of ad- 
vice: which is, I ſhould think you hid much bet- 
ter not begin either the ſhoes or rufftes, till you 

have 


E 
have finiſhed your grandmamma's apron. You like w. 


not work, you ſay. Why then ſhould you engage : ca 
in ſo much at once? By being over-powered with Wl 
it; I am ſure you are not likely to become more tb 
fond of it. And by having ſo many pieces in hand, ſh 


you are in danger of {lighting them all. I cannot 
help thinking it a bad method, to begin one job 
before another is finiſhed. It neceſſarily keeps the 
firſt long in hand; and if you are tired of it now, 
you will wot be leſs ſo, when you have ſeen it 
about, ſo much longer. In my opinion therefore, 
you had much better finiſh the apron you are at 
preſent doing, before you undertake any thing elle ; 
or I think there will be great hazard of it's not 
being concluded ſo neatly as it was begun; which 
will be a thouſand pities ; though it too common- 
ly is the caſe of all thoſe pieces of work which 
are laid by to give place to ſome new fancy. And 
never in all my life did I know an inſtance of a 
perſon, who beginning various kinds of work to- 
gether, finiſhed, or brought any of them to per- 
fection. Some of them indeed might be ended, 
but in ſuch a manner as evidently proved, that 
the worker grew weary of the taſk before it was 
concluded, whilſt the numbers that continued un- 
done, plainly diſcovered the fickleneſs of the perſon 
who began them. Don't you remember the con- 
tents of Miſs Blight's work-box ? If I recollect, 
there was a piece of netting, which ſhe ſaid ſhe 
was 
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was tired of, and ſhould not finiſh; a caul of a 
cap, a tucker, a pair of rufles, an embroidered 
ſhoe, and a ſprigged apron ; all of which were 


| thrown by to begin a work-bag, which fince has 
| ſhared the ſame fate, and for the ſame reaſon ; 
| becauſe | ſhe grew tired of it. Now can any thing be 
| more ridiculous, than thus waſting her time, lumun, 
| muſlin, fiik, thread, and cotton to no purpoſe, but 
to follow every fancy that preſents itfelf ? And 
muſt not every body who obſerves her, pronounce | 
E Miſs Blight: to be but a dawadling work-woman ? 


I fancy, when you come to reflect upon this ſub- 


| j-& you will agree with me, and think it better 
to conclude one thing, before you undertake ano- 


ther. However, if you do not, the patterns are 


much at your ſervice, and will, I dare ſay, when 


worked, look very pretty. When I thus diſcourage 
many different works being about at the ſame time, 
I do not mean abſolutely to confine you ozly to 
one ; but zavo, or three at the moſt, I ſhould think 
quite ſufficient. And ſuppoſe thoſe were to conſiſt 
of plain work one morning, your apron (or what- 
ever fancy-work you have in hand) the next, and 


your netting or doll's cloaths of an evening, when 


you were not otherways engaged. I fancy if your 
mamma will be fo kind as to let you change them 
in this manner, you will find variety enough, with- 
out undertaking any more, But whatever you do, 
my love, avoid an idle, indolent habit, of waſting 

your 


1 


* 

your time without doing any thing; the moſt un. 0 
becoming a rational creature that can be ſuppoſed. Nou 

Idleneſs in itſelf is a very great crime; but it i | 

almoſt impoſſible to be confined zo itſelf, It con- 

ſtantly leads to miſchief, and unfits the mind for 

any thing that is great or noble. And if once 

we ſufter ourſelves to fall into ſuch a courſe, you 

cannot imagine the prodigious difficulty of getting 

out of it, and vigorouſly purſuing our duty, It 

grows by ſuch imperceptible degrees, that we can 

Not too carefully watch againſt it. And for this 

reaſon we ought always to have ſome employment 

ready to occupy us; nor ever ſuffer ourſelves to 

| dawdle away our time, as if we were at a loſs 
| how to ſpend it to advantage. Idleneſs will cover 
| a man with rags, was an obſervation made by the 
| wiſe king Solomon, And moſt undoubtedly it is 
a true one. For an idle perſon will rather appear 
in the meaneſt tattered habit, than take the neceſ- 
ſary pains to prevent it; and almoſt every incon- 
venience will the flothful ſubmit to, rather than 
by their own labor avoid it. I ſome time ago 
(one very cold morning) called upon two ladies of 
my acquaintance, who, I am ſorry to ſay, give 
way to this deſtructive indolent habit. They were 
ſitting ſhivering by the fire-ſide complaining of cold, 
with the fire burnt nearly to the bottom bar of the 

_ . grate, I enquired how they came in ſuch ſevere 
weather to ſuffer it to go ſo low. Why, to tell 
you 


RY 
22 


Cone 


| Pon the truth, ſaid one of them, the factman is 
ber and the maids are buſy, and we were too zdlp 
| 7 to put any coals on. Whilſt I ſtaid, one of them 
was cutting out ſome night- caps, which ſhe found 
: [great difficulty to do properly upon her lap, 
* as ſhe could not keep the cloth ſmooth. Should 
# vou not do that much eaſter, ſaid I, if you had 
a table? Yes indeed I ſhould, ſhe replied, but I 
N was too lazy to fetch it. After ſhe had cut her 
x caps, There, ſaid ſhe, I thought to ſave myſelf trou- 
ble by not going up ſtairs to fetch a pattern, and 
L have cut them all too ſmall, and muſt join them: 
wiſh I had fetched it at firſt; but I was too 
5 ale to go. And thus by their idleneſs they ſub- 
. Ja themſelves to many inconveniencies, and greatly 
increaſe their work; which by a little leſs indo- 
5 | lence they might eſcape, and much better fill the 
Z characters of reaſonable creatures. That you, my 
dear child, may never fall into this error, ſo pre- 

oy both to the health of your body, as well 


as the vigor of your mind, but profitably divide ; 
Y your hours, between reading, writing, working, danc- 


i ing, and your # innocent diver fions, is the ardent prayer 
5 ef, 


Your affetionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 


LET, 


LETT R 
Miſs Sgamore to Mrs. BARTLATE. 


Honokrep Mavan, 

HAVE ſewed your two kind letters into the 

ſame book as my mamma's; and I am much 
obliged to you for them, I certainly ſhall follow 
your advice, and not begin any more work till! 
have finithzd the apron; for I think, as you fay, 
I ſhould grow till more tired of it, when it has 
been ſo much longer in hand, I very well remem- 
ber Miſs B/ight's work-box: And there was an hand- 
kerchief too, which you forgot to mention ; and 
you know ſhe cut off the corner that was worked, 
and gave it to her little niece, and ſaid, There, 
Polly, that will make a fine handkerchief for your 
doll, for I am {ure it will never come to be one 
for your aunt. Don't you recolle& her ſaying ſo, 
Ma'am? And then all the reſt, you know, was 
waſted, When my mamma read your letter, ſhe 
faid, ſhe thought Miſs Blight muſt be a very dawd- 
ling miſs, and if ſhe was her daughter, ſhe ſhould 
not let her do ſo. She ſays ſhe is of the ſame 
opinion as you are, and ſhould not chuſe I ſhould 
have many works about at the ſame time ; for ſhe 


thinks I then ſhould not do any properly. My 


liter 
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; a 

ler is much obliged to Miſs Locke: for offering to 
alter her work-bag; but my mamma don't like 
Pe ſhould trouble her to do it. She thinks it will 
ot look pretty and civil. Beſides, ſhe ſays, as 
55 was her own choice to have it as it is, ſhe 
thinks it had better continue ſo; for it is ridiculous 
Ito alter her mind ſo often. And ſo if you pleaſe, 
be ſo kind as to tell Miſs Locket that my ſiſter 
will not trouble her to put in more butterflies. 


low I am to begin next Monday to learn to draw, of 
u,. va. I hope he will be good-natured, and 
% I think I ſhall like it much. Mr. Quill was a 


little angry about my writing yeſterday : and ſaid 


4 
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if! do not take great pains with it, I muſt neither 
; learn to draw, or even write when he is not with 

nd 

x me. I am ſure I ſhould be very ſorry to leave 

ed, 


3 off correſponding with you ; ſo I muſt take great 
care, and mind how I hold my pen, or he will 


25 7 certainly deprive me of that pleaſure, To-morrow 
my fiter and I, are to go with my mamma to 
ſo, Mr. Flight's. There is to be a great deal of 
2 company, and a number of young folks of our 
ve ape: and we are to have a dance, and not come 
4 home till ten o'clock. My papa and mamma will 
10 ſtay longer; but my mamma ſays, ſhe thinks that 
- will be quite late enough for us to be up. I think 
- Jam always interrupted when I begin to write. 


Mr. Foot is now come, and I muſt go to him; 
1 L fo 


— —— * 
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ſo good bye: my dear Ma'am I have ſcarcely tine 
to tell you, how fincerely 

| Jam, 


Your dutiful Nicce, 
HARRIOT SE AMORE, 


%% RE KA. 


Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SF AMORE. 


* 


COULD almoſt find in my heart to be half 
angry with Mr. Foot, for coming and making 
you leave off your entertaining letter, was it not that 
I hope his inſtruction will be of more material fer- 
vice to you, than the continuing to amuſe me could 
have been. Yes, my love! I fay material ſervice. 
For however the ungraceful may laugh at thoſe 
exterior accompliſhments they do not themſelves 
poſſeſs; yet, certain it is, that they are of prodigious 
importance, towards our gaining the approbation 
of the world. Our intimate friends, and thoſe 
who are thoroughly acquainted with us, may love 
and value us for the internal graces of the mind; 
but the world in general, who have none other 
than fer/onal knowledge of us, can only judge by 
our appearance and if that is pleaſing, and grace- 
ful, they naturally like us better, than if awk- 
Ward and diſguſting. Hence aroſe your partiality 
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; 0 Miſs Comely, and your diſlike to the Miſs Blunts 
50 Miſs Slouch. You were perſectly unacquainted 
irh the characters of all; and conſequently could 
5 form no juſt judgement of the merits or demerits 
Jof any of them. And yet, Miſs Comely inſtantly 
: attracted your notice: and when I enquired which 
5 you liked beſt? You anſwered, O! Miſs Comely, 
2 ten thouſand times. And this, my love, was for 
5 no other reaſon than becauſe ſhe behaved the moſt 
x gracefully and polite, Every body who ſees them, 
Y vives the preference like you, to Miſs Come y. 


haf 1 And yet the Miſs Blunts, and Miſs Slouch, are full 
lng E as good girls, and as attentive to their learning as 
het F he is. Yet, from their awkward manner of walk- 
ſer- E ing, ſetting, moving, their taking bones in their 
uid . fingers when at dinner, their filling their mouths 
ce. - till their cheeks flick out when they eat; drink- 
oſe 4 ing without wiping their lips; their rude way of 
ves faring, aud uncivil method of ſpeaking without 
518 : ſaying, Sir, or Ma'am ; people conclude that they 
on 5 muſt either be ſtupid, or elſe naughty girls to 
Ye 5 behave in ſo diſagreeable a manner. Now if it 
re was neceſſary that the cultivation, and improvement 
; of the mind muſt be neglected, when the exte- 
er MW rior graces are attended to, I would readily allow 
41 : that they ought to be given up as unworthy of 
e- our regard, But when that is not the caſe, when 
they by no means interfere with each other; and 
Y I ve may as diligently purſue each mental qualifi- 
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cation, whilſt we hold up our heads, and moy 


genteelly, as if we ſtooped, and threw ourſelve 
into ungain poſtures; and may have juſt as muc 


knowledge, and learning, when we behave civil, 


and politely, as if we were rude, and diſagrees. 
ble; it then is a fad ridiculous neglect, to omit 
the care of our perſons, and manners, Indeed it 
prevents our doing ſo much good in the word 
as we might. For people will not follow our good 
advice half ſo readily when we behave rudely and 
diſagreeably, as if they ſaw us look gracefil 
and pleaſing. Any thing Miſs Lz:chet or Mis 
Comely recommend as fit for you to do, you al- 
ways think right to be done; becauſe, they ap- 
pear as if they Aue what was proper. But 
when Miſs Such adviſed you to do your work 


with finer thread, as it would make it look much 


neater, you doubted whether it would have that 
effect. Don't you remember ſaying, ** Miſs Sloucy 
thinks I had better uſe finer thread; ſhe ſays it 
will look much perttier; but I don't think {he 
knows what thread will do beſt.” And when | 
aſked, why that was your opinion? You anſwered, 
becauſe ſhe don't look as if ſhe underſtood what 
was pretty or ugly. And ſo, my dear, in ever) 
inſtance through life, you may depend upon it, 
that thoſe people will be % attended to, who 
behave &-/7. Always therefore, my dear Harri, 
enceavour to let your words and actions be ſpoken 
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end performed in the moſt unexceptionable manner 
Jou can: and never be aſhamed of trying to be 
civil, and to behave well. Your own good ſenſe, 
ill, 1 doubt not, inform you when it is proper 
bor you to ſpeak, and when to be filent. 
5 conſtantly try to pleaſe every body. And whe- 
ther you ſtand, or fit, or walk, or run, or jump, 
or dance, or whatever you do, always move eaſily, 
and genteelly; without throwing yourſelf into rude, 


vou are going to learn to draw. 
employment which will afford you much entertain- 
ment: not only during the time you are drawing, 
8 but will likewiſe much encreaſe your pleaſure, and 
i help you to diſcover freſh beauties in every object 


(  1ag ©} 


But 


I am glad to hear 
I think it is an 


and diſagreeable poſtures. 


that preſents itſelf, You cannot imagine with how 


much additional pleaſure you will obſerve every 
Prospect, every inſect, and every flower, when once you 
W are a thorough miſtreſs of the art. There are 


ten thouſand beauties in the moſt common objects, 
viſible to the diſcerning eye of a painter, which are 
totally neglected, and overlooked by thoſe who are 
ignorant of that delightful accompliſhment. I dare 
ſay you will give proper attention to the directions of 
Mr. Shage, and then you will be under no appre- 
henſions that he will not be good-humoured. Chil- 
dren who behave well, and always endeavour to 
follow the advice of their teachers, have ſeldom 
It 1s 

the 


any reaſon to complain of their treatment, 
L 3 | 


(1280) 
the naughty, careleſs, and inattentive, who fi 
them 2//-natured, as they call it. That is, the ſchg. 
lars will not apply to buſineſs; and then the mal 
ter is obliged to be angry, and find ſome meth 
of puniſhment, to make them more diligent, and 
careful. Mr. Quill's inſtructions I hope you liſte : 
to, with great attention, as it is of prodigioui 
importance to write a good hand with eaſe, an : 
fluency: nor will you ever be able to do it; 1 
unleſs now, whilſt you are beginning to write, yu 1 b 
carefully endeavour at all times to ſhape your ler 
ters according to the copy given you by your 5 
maſter, Already you begin to take pleaſure in| 
writing to your abſent friends: and I dare fa $ 
you will find that pleaſure daily encreaſe, in pro- | 
portion as you improve in your writing, We all ? 
like doing thoſe things, which we can perform, ö 
with the moſt eaſe, and greateſt perfection. By 
therefore excelling in writing, drawing, and mu- 
ſic, what a ſtore of pleaſure do we enſure 
to ourſelves, for thoſe hours of our life, when 
more neceſſary employ ments do not demand out 
attention. Pleaſures, which whilſt they amuſe, | 
neither fatigue our Bodies, diſſipate our minds, off 
nvaſte that money which publick entertainments 1. 
quire, A young perſon, who at her leiſure mo- 
ments has ſuch an agreeable reſource of amuſe- 
ments within her own power, ſeldom has any ven 
great deſire to join in thoſe faſhionable diverſions 

| of 
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Jof public life, which, if frequently repeated, become 


extremely prejudicial both to the health of the 
body and the mind. I therefore preatly rejoice 
when I hear of your 1mprovements in any of thoſe 
elegant 2ccompliſhments ; and fincerely hope you 
will become ſo good a proficient in them, as not 
often to wiſh for any farther amuſement, than your 
books, your ewvriting, your muſic, your drawing, 


pour wrt, and the ſociety of your friends, will 


be capable of affording you. Adieu! my dear 
eirl! May ſucceſs attend your new undertaking. 
And may you #eſervedly continue to be the ob- 
je& of the tendereſt regard of 


Your truly offetionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE. 


DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETS. 


BerTsyY. 
RAY, Ma'am, did you hear how Miſs 97 
ſpoke to the maid yeſterday ? 

Mamma. LI don't recollect what ſhe ſaid 9% 
terday; I often have remarked her manner c 
ſpeaking, and been greatly aſtoniſhed at her rudeneſs, 

Bersy. I am ſure ſhe ſpoke very droll, when 
ſhe aſked for ſome water yeſterday. 
Mamma. Pray what did ſhe ſay? 

Bersy. Why ſhe ſaid, Mary, bring me ſome 
water! Make haſte, and bring it this moment! It 
you don't fetch it directly I. will fling it in your 
face, I promiſe you, when it comes ! So make haſte! 

Mamma. And do you call that dro/l, Beth ? 
I cannot ſay I do; for I think it extremely diſa- 
greeable; and not only a diſagreeable manner of 
ſpeaking, but alſo a very wicked one. 

HARRIOT. Why, Ma'am, is it wicked? 

Mamma. Becauſe, my dear, to ſpeak in that 
eroſs, rude, infolent way to any body, is wicked. 

BeTsyY. But it was only to the ſervant. She 
would not have ſpoke ſo to any body elſe. 

Mamma, Only to the fervent! Pray, is nota 
ſervant like another perſon? I know of no diffe- 
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rence, I am ſure, between ſervants and maſters, 
& excepting that they are poorer : but having leſs 
4 money in their peſſeſſion makes no alteration in 
| their perſons. I ſuppoſe, though Miſs Snap's maid 
is a /ervant, ſhe has ears, and can hear whether 
= people ſpeak civil, or rude 3 good-humoured, or 
E: croſs to her as well as if ſhe was a lady; and 
4 therefore it is equally naughty to behave unkindly 
5 to ſervants, as to any lady, let her ſtation be as 
WT high as it may. 


n 


HaRRIOT. But are not ſervants to do our 


W bofincſs for us? 


Mauma. Yes, that buſineſs which they under- 


bY take, and ſay they will do, they doubtleſs ought 
* to perform; otherwiſe they break their words, and 
take their wages for nothing; which would be 
3 wicked on their parts: but it is as wicked for us 
E to be croſs and unkind to them, or to expect 
E them to do more than is juſt and reaſonable. 
Cod has for, wiſe and good reaſons, (though we 
know not what they are) made a difference in | 
che fortunes of mankind : but though ſome are 


rich and others poor, yet he loves them all equal- 
ly well, provided they behave equally good; 
and the only cauſe of his regarding one perſon 
more than another, is upon account of ſuperior vir- 


® tue. It is not the number of guineas a man pol- 


ſeſſes that can, in the ſmalleſt degree, gain him 
the favour of the Lord; but the number of vir- 


7UES 
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zues he practices: and the meane/? ſervant, or poor : 
e beggar in the world (provided ſhe is a good 
woman, and behaves well) is infinitely more v.. 
luable in the fight of God, than the richeſt /a4, 
if ſhe is wicked: and every body 7s wicked who 24 
' behaves proudly, croſs,, and peeviſh, to their fel. F 
low creatures. Our /ervants are as much our fel. 
low creatures, as any body can be; and therefore E 
it is our duty to behave as well to them as we . 
can; and always endeavour to make them as hap. er 
py as poſſible. If they are poor, and obliged to %* e 
work for their living, we ſhould pity them for 5 h1 
the trouble they are forced to have; but it i 1 1 
moſt unkind and cruel to ſpeak croſs to them, | at 
With regard to /ervants, as well as every body elſe, * 
we ſhould always uſe them as we ſhould ourſelves 3 
wiſh to be uſed if we were in their places: ſo if Mar: 
we were /ervants, and ſhould not like to be told 5 e 
we ſhould have water thrown in our faces, we * 
ſnould not ſay ſo to them, or do any thing we 'Þ 
ſhould not like to have done to us. 1 h 
Harrior. But I ſhould not like to ſcower the 8 
roome, and waſh dirty cloaths if I was a maid, fo 3 
then ſhould not I let my ſervants do it becaule [ = - 
| ſhould not like it myſelf? . 
Mauna. But if you was a fervant, when you 
was hired you would agree to ſcower, and wah, Wi« 
though you did not like it; and doing thoſe {| 
kind of things is what you would be paid for: 5 
and 


. (1 

nd as you would think it very unjuſt in your 
: eh not to give you the money ſhe promiſed 
| ſo would it be as unjuſt in 5%, not to do 
. the work you promiſed to do for that money. 
Ire let /ervants therefore do thoſe things which 
E "uu agree and expect to do, is not unkind, be- 
N auſe it is buſineſs they earn their money by: as 
much as your papa earns his by the buſineſs he 
nad, in the counting houſe, But when they 
. to ſerve for their food and wages, they ne- 
to z ver ſuppoſe people will threaten to throw water in 


or ftacir faces, and ſpeak ſo extremely croſs. I aſ- 
i I Bare vou, if Miſs Snap had been my child, ſhe 
n. Mud have gone without having any water at all; 


„ 5 or ſhould ſhe have had any aſſiſtance afforded ke 
es g : » the /ervants, till ſhe learnt to behave more 
if Wproperly to them, Let thoſe people who deſpiſe 


vont, and ſpeak croſs to them, becauſe they 


e re Sor, think what they would do without their 
e Neip; and if they ſhould not like to clean the 

Whouſe, waſh the diſt.es and dirty cloaths, and dreſs 
e W their own victuals, let them be very thankful to 


o {ME thoſe who do ſuch diſagreeable ſervices for them, 
and expreſs their thankfulneſs by conſtant kindneſs 


and civility, I don't know what Miſs Snap may 
W think of her conduct, but I would not behave fo 
Fe on any conſideration. I ſhould think myſelf ex- 
W tremely wicked indeed, I am ſure I ſhould much 


than 


boner d:ſerve to be ſcolded for ſuch ill-nature, 
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than the maid did becauſe ſhe was only a ſerwant. V 
Let me beg of you, my dears, never to talk in that Mar 
ridiculous manner, as if it was immaterial how er. 


ants were treated: remember, / rvants are of the 
ſame nature as ourſelves, created by the ſame God, 
have the ſame feelings, and will after this life is 
ended, be admitted into the ſame Heaven ; pro- 
vided they have properly fulfilled their duties, 
Don't you remember the ſtory our Saviour tells, 
related in the 16th chapter of St. Luke, of 3 
poor miſerable beggar, who was treated with neg— 
lect by a very rich man; and yet becauſe he was 
good, God loved him, and when he died received 
him into Heaven; whilſt the rich man, for his un- 
kindneſs and contempt of Lazarus, and his other 
evil deeds, was after his death tormented in the 
ceaſeleſs torments of Hell fire? This ſtory, my dears, 
is not recorded to be diſregarded, but for our ad- 3 
vantage, to inſtruct us how to behave ; and ac- 
quaints us, that it is not riches or poverty that inſures 
the favour of God; but goodneſs and virtue which 
will gain his love. 

HARRIOT. I remember that hiſtory very well, 
but I never thought much about it, though ! 
think I ſhall now, You ſay it was written to in- 
ſtrut us? 

BErsr. I don't quite recolle& it, I will go 
fetch the book and read it, ſhall I, Ma'am. 


MAMMA. 


ft, 


„ 


Mamma. Yes, my dear, and attend to it, and 


Warn from the dreadful fate of the rich man, ne- 
Per to behave unkindly to thoſe who are poor. 


D:-14A:L OG UE V. 
MA MM A ad BETSY. 


Mamma. 


Was in hopes, that after the diſcourſe we had 
pvyeſterday, neither of you, my dear children, 


Þ 
1 


ould ever have been guilty of the ſame crimes ; 


1 at if I am not miſtaken, I heard you, Beh, 


s in very rudely to S. When you aſked for 


$ 


2 nly fad, “ Sv/an, put my frock on! And when 


our frock, you quite forgot to ſay pray, and 


ſane had dreſſed you, inſtead of thanking her for 
Gt. trouble ſhe had taken, you run away without 


. Wing a word, How came you, my love, to be- 
have ſo exceedingly rude? I don't like you ſhould 
ſpeak fo, indeed I don't. If you had been de- 
ring a lady to put on your frock, I am ſure you 
i would have ſaid pray, and why therefore did you 
W not to Suſan ? | 


B:ertsy, To a lady I ſhould have ſaid, pray, 


an!! Should I ſay, Ma'am, to Suſan ? 


Mauna. No. To call her Ma'am, would only 


be inſulting her, as that is not the title proper for 


her ſtation 3 and you ſhould always be careſul to 
M addreſs 
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addreſs people by their proper titles: if you wn 
ſpeaking to the King or Queen, you ſnould {ay 
your Maje/ty ; if to a Prince or Princeſs, your Roju 
Male; I ts a Daks or Duickefs,”. your Gra 
if to a Lord or Lady, your Lord/pip or Ladyſhip; 
if to a Commoner, Sir or Ma'am ; if to your fer. 
vant, John or Suſan, or whatever their names are: 
and to call them Sir, or Ma'am, would be as n. 
diculous as to ſay to me, your Lody/hip, But then, 
my dear, though the cuſtom of the country is thu; 
to diſtinguiſh people of different ranks by di. 
ferent epithets, yet politeneſs, civility, good-humoy, 
and affability are due to all: and I would 10 
more ſuffer myſelf to ſpeak rudely and croſs to ny 
ſervants than I would to my /upertor. 

Bersy. If you wanted to ak the Queen to 
put on your frock what would you ſay? _ 

Mamma. To make ſuch a requeſt to her Mz 
jeity in any terms, would be exceedingly 1mpro- 
per, and unbecoming the ſtation of any ſubject; 
but if I wanted any body of my acquaintance to 
do ſuch a thing for me, I ſhould ſay, I am forry, 
| Mx am, to be fo troubleſome; but if you would 
be ſo obliging as to pin my frock, I ſhould eſteem 
it a favor. And when ſhe has done, I fhould 
make her a very handſome curteſy, and ſay, I an 
ſure, Ma'am, I am greatly obliged to you, I an 
ſorry to have given you ſo much trouble. 
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Zersv. And if it was the maid you was ſpeak- 
ny to, what ſhould you ſay ? 

e ma. To the maid 1 ſhould ſay, “ If you 
e at leiſure, S»/ar, I ſhould be obliged to you if 
in would pin on my frock.” And when ſhe had 
ler | one, I would ſay, Thank you, Suſan, for dreſ- 
i me.” And don't you - think that would 
; und much prettier; than, Suſan, put on my frock ? 
ad that thoſe children who ſpeak fo civilly, will 


Wuccly? If you was a ſervant yourſelf, which do 
105 . ou imagine you ſhould like beſt ? 
1 0 Bersr. Thoſe who behave beſt. 
1 3 Mamma. Certainly you would; and ſo does 


Prery body. I know there are a great many 
þ children, who, like Miſs Snap, think it of no im- 
2 portance in what manner they ſpeak to ſervants, 
Wind thoſe people who happen to be poorer than 
E lemſelves: but they are greatly miſtaken: and it 
Wis full as wicked to behave amiſs to them, as 
1 perſons of higher rank: and they ſhould conſi- 
„er what I told you yeſterday, that God regards 
ul 1 he poor as much as the rich; nor ever loves one 


1 Perſon better than another, but upon account of 
0 


(0 


Ha- 
0. 
&; 
t 


Nich afluence, deſpiſe and ill-treat thoſe who ſuffer 
Ell the troubles of poverty, they muſt juſtly ex- 
pct in the world to come, when all wickedneſs 

Whall be puniſhed, and all virtue rewarded, that 
F M 2 they 


We much more beloved than thoſe who behave ſo 


Wupcrior goodneſs, If therefore thoſe who are bleſſed 
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they ſhall be moſt ſeverely recompenced ſor thei 
pride and ill-nature; whilſt the poor, who patient. 
bore all their afflictions, and meekly ſubmitted u 
the rudeneſs of the vich, ſhall be admitted int 
the kingdom of Heaven, and be amply comforts 
for all their ſufferings. I would wiſh you, my 
dear, to conſider and reflect upon theſe things, 
and then I think you will never permit yourſe 
upon any account to behave rudely, or ſpeak croſfsh 
either to ſervants, or any body elſe. We were al 
created to be mutual comforts and affiftances u 
each other; and if by any miſconduct, we be. 
come troubleſome, and diſagreeable to our fellox 


creatures, we then anſwer not the end for which 


we were born; and conſequently are very wicked, 8 


and unpleaſing to Almighty God, I hope there. 
fore, my love, you will confider, what I have nov 
told you, and you may aſſure yourſelf, that hoy 
mean, and much below you, you may imagine /r- 
wants, and poor people to be, you diſcover muck 
greater meanneſs in your/elf, every time vou ſpeak 
rudely and unkindly to them. A perſon of tru: 
politeneſs, knows how to demean herſelf properh 
to every body, of every rank in life; and if you 
do not, you evidently prove that you know not 
how to behave like a young lady. You will re 
member, I hope, what I have faid, and new 
act ſo fooliſhly again. | 
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DIALOGURE-VI 


MAM IIA, HARRIOT, and BETSY. 


Mamma. 
T WONDER which of my gils will diſcover 
| meſt reſolution to-day when Mr. Dentif comes ? 
Harrior, What is hte coming for? Is he 


not a tooth drawer ? 


Mamma, Yes, my dear he is, and he is coming 
to examine your mouths, and take out ſome of 


| your teeth which require drawing. 


BPirsy, I hope he will not take out any cf 
mine ? | | 
Mamma. That, my love, he undoubtedly will, 
tor I am ſure there are two of your's which muſt 


be drawn: one is quite looſe, and the other muſt 
be removed to make room for a new one which 


is coming through your gum. 

BETsVY. But it will hurt me? 

MauuaA. The one which is tight, I fear will; 
but you muſt not mind that, it will ſoon be over, 
and if it would not, you muſt not mind it; for 
it is neceſſary to be done. | | 

Bersy. But I don't like to be hurt, indeed 
J don't, Ma'am. 


Mamma, No body I fancy likes to be hurt; 


p but 
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but when it 1s for our greater advantage to ſuſſe 
a preſent uncaſineſs, it would be very ridiculous 
not to ſubmit to it quietly, 

HarRioT. For my part I ſhall keep ny 
mouth ſhut, and not let Mr. Dentiſt look at my 
teeth. 1 

Mamma. O, Harriot! I beg you will not 
talk in that ſimple manner, Not open your mouth! 
Lou quite ſurpriſe me. Should you chuſe to be. 
have like a cowardly child, who has not reſolution 
to ſuffer any degree of pain? Fie! I ſhould be 
aſhamed to think of ſuch a thing ! For whoſe ad- 
vantage do you think it is Mr. Dentift will draw 
them? Thoſe that come out will be of no fort 
of ſervice to him; but if they continue in, will 
either make your new teeth come crooked, or oc- 
caſion you great uneaſineſs and pain: they will 
not diſturb him: it is therefore entirely for your 
ſake that he wants to look into your mouth, 
and take out your teeth. After therefore he has 

troubled himſelf by coming ſo far, to afford you 
aſſiſtance, I beg you will not think of behaving Ml 
in ſo fooliſh a manner as to keep your mouth ſhut, WE 
or make the leaſt reſiſtance to his drawing | as 
many as are neceſſary, | | 

HARRIOT. But how much will it hurt me, 
Ma'am ? „ 

Mamma. I cannot poſſibly deſcribe exactly how 
much the operation will hurt you; but whether it 
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is a great deal or only a little, it 2 abſolutely be 
done: to no purpoſe therefore will it be, for you 
to endeavour to keep your mouth ſhut; if you 


| do, Mr. Dentiſt no doubt will find ſome method 
| of opening it, and you may be certain, the more 
| you move about the more he will be obliged to kurt 


Nobody can ever lite to be in pain: our na- 


tire always would wiſh to avoid it; but when we 


| muſt unavoidably ſuffer, it is the beigbe of folly to 


make great lamentations. If crying and groaning 
would mitigate the ſmart, there would be ſome reaſon 
for ſo doing, but when that is not the caſe, when all 
the ſcreaming in the world will not leſſen the pain 
tooth drawing neceſſarily occaſions, it certainly is 
then very ridiculous to ſay much about it. 

BET sV. But if it ſhould be very bad waat mull 
we do? | 
my dear; but fit 
I ſhould 
be very ſorry to have you cry about having a tooth 


Out, 


Not 


and it will be over in a minute. 


MAMMA. any thing, 


Ril, 

| have had ſeveral drawn, but never made 

the leaſt noiſe, I aſſure you. 

Did they hurt you much, 

Mamma. Violently indeed. 

How did you help it then? 
Mamma. When I fat down, I made a reſolution 

that I would not. 


HaR RIOT. Ma'ain ? 
HaRRioT. 


I conſidered that crying, or 


making a noiſe, would not render the operation 


leſs painful; and would only make the tooth-drawer 
think 


e 
think me a ſad ſimple woman, not to be ab} 
to bear pain quietly without crying out. I ſhould 
have been much aſhamed of myſelf to have behaved 
otherways; for it is a ſign of a very weak, cow- 
ardly ſpirit, not to be able to ſuffer in filence, 
 Bersy. I hope we ſhall not cry! 

Mamma. I hope ſo indeed! 1 ſhould be very 
ſorry if I thought you would; and I fancy if you 
endeavour not, you will find it very poſſible to avoid 
it. But then, Bel, if you would wiſh to have 
reſolution in great things, you ſhould conſtantly 
exert it in ſmall ones; and never regard ſuch 
trifles as a cut, or a bruiſe, or any of thoſe little 
accidents, for if you permit yourſelf to attend to 
ſuch flight uneaſineſs, you never will be able to 
ſupport with fortitude more material ſufferings. 
But I would not have you think the operation 
you are to undergo, will be very violent ; for 
ſuch ſmall teeth as your's do not hurt half ſo W 
bad as when grown peoples are taken out. I hope 1 
therefore you will not mind it, for though the pain g 
ſhould be bad, ſtill it will be over in a minute, 


6. 
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Mils SEAMORE to Mrs, BARTLATE. 


Dear MA DAM, 


N my laſt letter, I told you I was going with 
my papa and mamma to Mr, Flight's, where 


we were to have a dance: which we had. There 


were fourteen of us, ſo we had ſeven couple; I 
mean of us young folks ; for there were a great 
many gentlemen and ladies. We had a very agree- 
able evening indeed, and every body were much 
pleaſed, and all very good-hamoured, excepting a 
Miſs Vain, who was not at all agreeable. She 
behaved very ugly indeed: and two or three times 


ſhe was affronted with us, and ſet down, and 


would not dance, or ſpeak to any bcdy. I am 
ſure you would be puzzled to think what it was 
diſcompoſed her; but I will tell you. Once was, 
b:cauſe Miſs Right tore the flounce of her apron 
almoſt off: ſo ſhe aſked Miſs Vain if ſhe could 
lend her a needle and thread. I lend you a 
needle and thread! (faid ſhe.) Pray, Miſs, do you 
take me for your ſervant, to expect I ſhall trouble 
wyſelf to carry thread and needles for you? No, 
indeed! I never carry ſuch things in my pocket! 
nor ever will! Now pray, Ma'am, don't you 
think ſhe was very ridiculous to talk in ſuch a 

manner ? 
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manner? I am ſure I do! So ſhe ſat by her 
felt, and would not ſpeak for a long time. At 
laſt her partner perſuaded her to dance once 
more; but ſoon after, maſter James Clayton trod 
upon her toe, and ſhe would not believe that he 
did not do it for the purpoſe, though he aſſured 
her he did not; but ſhe cried out, Ves you 
did, you only did it to affront me, and I won't 
be trampled upon by any body.” After ſhe had 
got the better of this, and began dancing again, 
ſhe received a fill worſe affront than any ſhe had 
met with before; and that was by Miſs Smith's 
aſking her, whether ſhe made her own ſhifts ? © Make 
my- own ſhifts! (ſhe replied) no, nor waſh them 
either! Nor ſcower the rooms! Nor make the 
beds! What in the world do you take me for? 
Do I look then like a common ſervant, that you 
aſk me ſuch queſtions ? But I fee you all want to 
affront me, though I won't be uſed ſo; that 1 
won't! So down ſhe ſat again; and neither 
| danced or ſpoke all the reſt of the evening. We 
all wiſhed ſhe had been at home; for it ſadly 
diſtreſſed us to have her ſet by ſo croſs : and when 

Mrs. Flight came down to ſee us for a little while, 
| ſhe burſt out a crying, and ſaid the young gentle- 
men and ladies did all they could to vex her; 
upon which Miſs Smith told Mrs. Flight all that 


had paſt; but ſhe only ſaid, I am extremely ſorry 


you cannot all agree, and be good humoured and 
| merry 


her. 
At 
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merry together; but I muſt confeſs I think Miſs 


Vain had no occaſion to be offended at Miſs $77h's 
| queſtion, ſince it certainly can be no diſgrace to 
any young lady to make a ſhift, Not to be able 
to make one, is indeed a ſhame for any girl paſt 
| ſeven years old: but I never heard that to be a 
good work-woman was a diſparagement to any body. 


r nr 
n 


| She then went to Miſs Vain, and took her by the 


hand, adviſing her at the ſame time to dance a- 


Lain, and not regard ſuch a trifle. But ſhe would 
not, and only ſaid the never was thought fo mearly 
of before, and never was ſo badly uſed. So when 
Mrs. Flight found ſhe could not perſuade her into 


good humour, the fa'id ſhe was ſorry to fee her ſo 


| much diſcompoſed, and then left us, and went up 


ſtairs again; and nobody took any notice of her all 
the reſt of the evening; but we all danced toge- 
cher, whilſt ſhe ſat by in the pouts. I wonder 
what ſhe ſaid to her mamma about it; and what 
ker mamma ſaid to her! I cannot tell though ; 
lor my filter and I came home at ten o'clock, and 
the Raid later. I have had tuo leſſons from Mr. 
J hade he ſeems very good-natured, and ſays he 
thinks I ſhall draw very well in time. I hope I 
hall; for J think it will be very amuſing, to paint 
and draw like Miſs Locket, When I can draw well 
enough, I intend to take the likeneſs of my ſiiter's 
kitten, and your canary-bird: it is very well, and 
s zt this minute ſinging as load as it can. My 

| mamma 
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mamma often ſays, ſhe thinks he makes more noiſe 
than all the birds in the air, and all her three 
children added to them, which I am ſure is enough; 
for I cannot ſay when we are at play we are very 
ſilent; but indeed your bird does out ſcream us 
all; though, poor fellow, laſt week we thought he 
never would ſing any more. He had been hopping 
about the parlour, and was gone into his cage 2- 
gain; but we forgot to ſhut the door, and all went 
up ſtairs to dreſs, and left him with it open: and 
when we were gone, the cat (not my ſiſter's kit- 
ten, but old Flip) jumped upon the cage, and 
certainly would have killed him, had not my papa 
very fortunately happened to go into the room before 
ſhe got him out; but her paw was in the cage 
trying to reach him, which ſhe could not do whilſt 
he clung to the oppoſite wires. However, poor 
thing, though he was not hurt, he was fo much 
frightened, that we thought he would have died; 
for he was very ſick for three days, and never once 
ſang a ſingle note for a week; but he ſeems now 
to want to make up for his loſt time. As I have 
written to the bottom of my paper, and my hand 
begins to ache, I will not begin another ſheet, 
but here put a concluſion to my letter, aſſuring 
you that I am, 
My dear Madam, 
Yuur dutiful and affetionate Mere, 
HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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FEET YT ER IL 


Mrs. BarTLaTE to Miſs SRAM ORE. 


LA ND fo when I entruſt my child to your pro- 
1 tection, you forger to take proper care of 
him, but go to dreſs, and leave him to the care 
bf an hungry cat. O! you are a pretty careful 
hurſe, are you not, Harriet ? What do you think 
I ſhould have ſaid to you the next time I ſaw 
Frou, and enquired after Dickey, to have been told, 
Why, old Flip has eat him. Don't you think 
that would have been a pretty account to have 
or Weiven me of my child? But ſeriouſly, I am very 
+ lad old Flip's arm was not quite long enough to 
F hand him out of the cage ; for had it been, her 
teeth, old as ſhe is, I dare anſwer for it, would 
[ have been ſharp enough to have cracked every 
bone in his ſkin; and I ſhould have been very 
1 Worry to have had him die ſuch a painful death. 
, ! dare fay, poor thing, the fright it experienced 
| during the time the cat was hanging upon the 
cage, muſt have been dreadful, could he have de- 
ſcribed it; and his rejoicing no leſs ſincere, when 
your papa entered, and releaſed him from his ene- 
my. Though dumb creatures have not, I ſup- 
N --.- poſe, 
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poſe, the thought and reflection which the ratio 
nal creation are bleſſed with, yet, I doubt not they 
as ſenſibly feel all corporeal ſufferings as we do; 
and for that reaſon I cannot help thinking it ex. 
tremely wicked to hurt and torment them, as too 
many thoughtleſs people are apt to do. It |" 
aſtoniſhing to me, how reaſonable creatures can . 
ſo diveſt themſelves of humanity, as to miſuſe thoſe 
animals that never injured them, or expreſs the leal 
deſign of doing it: on the contrary, many ſeem 
ready to perform all the good offices to man which 
they are any ways capable of. As for inſtance, the 
horſe, what prodigious advantage do we not reap 
from his induſtry and labor? Almoſt half the bene. 
fits we now enjoy would be unknown to us, was | 
it not for the docility of this moſt valuable beaſt, 
'The utility we likewiſe find from the cow, your 
conſtant breakfaſt and ſupper ſufficiently prove. The 
aſs likewiſe, although neither in ſtrength, ſwiftneſ, 
or beauty, can be compared with the horſe, is allo 
a very ſerviceable animal; whilſt the extraordinary 
faithfulneſs of the dogs, to protect either the per- 
ions or properties of their owners, ſhews, that 
though they may be without that ſuperior ſenſe and 
reaſon, which d:ſtinguiſhes our ſpecies from the o- 
ther animal creation, yet they have ſomething in 
their natures, which in ſome degree ſupplies their 
place; and ought to engage our tenderneſs and 
care. Nor can I, whilſt thus enumerating ſome 

; few 
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ew of thoſe creatures that ſhew favor to mankind, 
ot they hass over unnoticed that domeſtic animal the cat: 
e do; ho, though her real ſervice may conſiſt moſtly in 
it ex. Neſtroying vermin, yet ſeems to form as ſtrong at- 
as too achments towards thoſe who uſe her kindly, as 


ratio. 


It ho any of the above-mentioned beaſts, Your old 
s cn, to be ſure, was guilty of a great breach of po- 
thoſe Miteneſs, in ſo rndely attacking my bird; but fo 


> Jeaſl 
ſeem 
Vhich 


tractable is their nature, that if whilſt they are young 
they are broke of ſtealing what is not given them, 
Ithey never attempt to do it, unleſs driven to the 


the Nereateſt extremity of hunger, I acknowledge, that 
reap MWunleſs the leſſon of honeſty is raught them, they 
ene. naturally would devour whatever they could get; 


and ſo would men too, if they never had been 
instructed otherwiſe, But though cats naturally 
would eat whatever they found agreeable to their 
The WM pilates, yet that in no degree contradicts what I 
eſs, advance in their favor; and I would dare anſwer 
lo for it, that the two cats we have, might be left 
ary in a room full of either living or dead chickens, 
er- or any other diſh they are moſt fond of, and would 


Was 
eaſt, 
our 


zat not preſume to touch one mouthful till it was given 
nd them. Perhaps, Harriot, you may ſmile, and think 
o- Nit is partiality to my cats, makes me anſwer more 
in for them than they deſerve ; but I do aſſure you 
ir WW | do not: for their honeſty is daily put to the 
d tet, as the cook conſtantly leaves them in full 
e Poſleſſion of the pantry, to drive away the rats; 


W | | N 2 whoſe 
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whoſe honeſty I cannot ſay ſo much for, and wh 
have unfortunately found their way into it, [ 
ſuppoſe now you think, they a little forget them: 
* felves the morning your milk was lapped up; but 

I muſt beg leave to inform you, for the honor of 
my cats, that robbery was not committed by ei. 
ther of our own, but by a vagrant, who had broke 
through the lattice of the window, and of whoſe 
education I fancy little care had been taken. An 
now having enlarged a little upon their good quz- 
lities, 1 will quit the ſubject, earneſtly hoping, 
that neither you, or any one who has the ſmallel 
pretenſions to rationality, will ever ſo far degrade 
the dignity of human nature, as to treat with cruel- 
ty thoſe creatures whoſe power is unable, or gen- 
tleneſs too great, to defend themſelves, or injure 
any one. 

I was greatly obliged to you for the account of 
your evening's entertainment at Mr. Flight's, and 
much ſhould have enjoyed being among you, or 
looking and ſeeing ſo many all dancing and mer- 
ry together; but I was hurt to hear of the fad 
naughty behaviour cf Miſs Vain. I think I never 
heard of any thing more truly ridiculous, and can- 

not help wondering how any body could fo be- 
| have. Pray, do you know whether it is ue, that 
ſhe never does any plain work ? Certainly ſhe mult 
have added falſehood to her other crimes, when ſhe 


ſaid fo ; for it muſt be impoſſible that her mamma 
can 


C 
nd wid can indulge her to fo extravagant a length, as not to 
it, Inake her learn to work, whether ſhe likes it or not. 


them lf ſhe does, I really think her more blameable than 
p - bull ber daughter; as her age and experience ought 
nor of to have taught her more wiſdom, and convinced 
by ei- her of the abſolute neceſſity of a young perſon's 
broke learning to do every thing they can. 1 would not 
Whole wiſh a young lady at all times to be employed 
And in works of notability, or domeſtic buſinefs; but 
qui | would have them acquainted with each branch, 
ping, ſo that they may be able to know when they 
allet I ace properly performed, and thus be qualified to 
rade overlook and direct others, in caſe they are not 
ruel. | obliged to act in them themſelves. But how often 
gen- in life is it ſeen, that thoſe who flattered them 
jure ſelves with being above any kind of employment, 
but ſuch as amuſement afforded, have been reduc- 
t o ed to the neceſſity of working hard for their live- 
and lihood, either through real unavoidable misfortunes, 
or or elſe undue extravagance. I dare ſay you re- 
er. collect going with me to viſit Mrs. Froth, and 
ad ſeeing her little boy play with guineas, as Torr 
er does with halfpence to make them ſpin. She has 
n. nine children, ſome of them grown up, and they 
e. have always been brought up not only in the moſt 
at WW genteel, but I may add, extravagant manner. Danc- 
ting, muſic, and drawing, were the chief of their 
A accompliſhments : all the more uſeful improvements 
2 being neglected, to leave time for thoſe, Their 
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dreſs has been of the moſt elegant kind, nor dit 
they ever concern themſelves in any degree to pre- 
ſerve their cloaths; thinking they might have more 
as ſoon as they were worn out. They not on} 
thought it below their dignity to dreſs themſelves, 
but even to put away, or fetch any thing they 
wanted. One day I called upon them, and aſked 
Miſs Froth and Miſs Peggy to take a walk? They 
accepted of my offer, and rang the bell for thei 
maid to fetch them their hats and cloaks. After ſhe 
had brought them, and was gone again, Mifs Pege) 
changed her mind, and choſe to have her bonnet; 
accordinply the bell was rang, and again the maid 
ſent up ſtairs for it, Afterwards her ſiſter liked not 
the gloves ſhe had in her pocket, but choſe a pair 
ſhe had left in her bed chamber. Again the maid 
was diſpatched to change them; and no ſooner 
had ſhe brought them down, than Miſs Peggy once 
more told her to go fetch her muff. When ſhe 
had taken theſe four walks, I obſerved, the maid 
muſt be almoſt tired of going up and down ſtairs. 
O dear! I ſhould never think of that! (faid 
_ Miſs Fruh) J apprehend a /ervant may go up 
and down as often as we pleaſe to ſend her.“ I 


thought this a ſad unſeeling ſpeech, not at all 
like a perſon who conſiders rightly, that ſervants 
can feel Hired as well as their ſuperiors. I ſaid no 
more about it. I dare ſay Miſs Freth little re- 
garded having fo expreſſed herſelf, perhaps never 

thought 
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thought of that, or a thouſand things of the 
fame nature, till within the laſt month, when all 
their happineis has been annihilated, by ſome of 
their father's trades- people, to whom he owed large 


| ſums, inſiſting on being paid. Mr. Froth in vain 


tried to perſuade them to reſt contented for ſome 
little time longer: they would not ; and when his 


| affairs came to be examined, he had not ſufficient to 
pay one half what he owed; conſequently the whole 
| family are involved in the greateſt diſtreſs, and 
| from living in the exalted manner I have deſcrib- 
= ed, are reduced to being deſtitute of a ſingle far- 


thing in the world, and muſt be obliged to go 
to ſervice and work for their daily bread. I dare 
ſay Miſs Freths have already altered their opinions 
relating to /ervants, and now think that kindneſs 
and good-humour are as requiſite to be ſhewn to- 
wards them as to any body. Such misfortunes as 
theſe, my love, ſo frequently happen, that no one 
ſhould eſteem themſelves ſecure from meeting with 
them, however proſperous they may at preſent be. 
The Miſs Freths as little expected to be reduced 
to poverty, as Miſs Vain can poſſibly do; but no 
doubt they would now be extremely glad had they 


been inſtructed in the neceſſary buſineſs of plain- 


work, and every other ſpecies of notability, as well 


as the more ornamental acquiſitions of muſic and 


dancing, I fear I ſhall run my letter to ſuch a 


length, that you will be tired of reading it, other- 
wiſe 
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wiſe I could much enlarge on the behaviour of Miß 
Vain; but as I muſt have a little conſideration for 
your patience, I will defer my remarks on that 
head till another opportunity, and am, my dear 
Harriet, 


Your affetionate Aunt, 
MARTHA BARTLATE: 


LE TT ER XXum: 
Mrs. BARTLATE to Miſs SetamMoRE. 


THINK you cannot have a more ftriking in- 
ſtance of the unavoidable unhappineſs which 
_ conſtantly attends want of good-humour, than in 
the behaviour of Miſs Vain. You ſay, you all 
Joined in wiſhing ſhe had been at home; becauſe 
it was ſo diſtreſſing to ſee her ſet by, ſo much out 
of temper, and refuſing to partake of your amuſe- 
ments. I don't wonder ſuch was the wiſh of every 
one: I am ſure I ſhould have joined in it had I 
been of the party ; as I don't know any thing much 
more diſagreeable, than to be in company with a 
perſon who is in an ill-humour, and refuſes being 
pleaſed with any thing: but if it is diſtreſſing to 
be witneſs to ſuch folly, it is ten thouſand times 
more painful to endure the feeling of it; % pain- 
EO 12 5 e, 
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ful, that J verily believe, the wretchedneſs it occa- 
ſions, farther removes the heart which harbours it 
from happineſs, than any affliction in the world 
beſides. In other ſorrows, let them be as diſtreſ- 
ling as they may, ſtill the pious ſufferer will find 
comfort in the reflection, that they are the allot- 
ment of the Almighty God, who only inflicts them 
for our good; and if they are ſupported with that 
patience and reſignation which they ought to be, 
will, in the world to come, greatly reward us for 
all we now endure. Whereas, the heart that ſuf- 
fers itſelf to be agitated by ſpleen and il]-nature, 


| can find no conſolation to abate its anguiſh : its 
| ſufferings ariſe wholly from itſelf ; and as it is im- 
| poſſible to fly from 27/elf, it muſt always carry its 


wretchedneſs along with it, into whatever company it 


goes: and to this eauſe it was owing, that Miſs Vain, 
{ though in the company of ſo many agreeable play- 
| fellows, and every thing around to conſpire to pleaſe 
| her, yet could enjoy none of the amuſements, be- 
| Cauſe her own heart was under the influence of 


croſsneſs and ill. bumour, which conſtantly deſtroys 
every ſpark of pleaſure. You ſaw how truly un- 
comfortable ſhe appeared; and you may aſſure your- 
{elf that ſhe felr more ſo than ſhe looked to be; 
and as ſhe advances in life, unleſs the conquers the 
badneſs of her temper, you may depend upon it, 
the will but increaſe in wretchedneſs ; and the ef. 


fects of her crime will ſtill farther diffuſe itſelf, 
and 
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and be felt by all with whom ſhe is connected. 


If ſhe continues to live with her parents in a ſingle x 
ſtate, what pleaſure can they find in her company, M.. 
while ſhe is perpetually out of temper, and af- 0 
fronted with every trifling incident which occurs. 5 


Or if ſhe ſhould happen to marry, how unhappy 
muſt ſhe, by ſuch methods, render her huſband 
and all her family ? If ſhe ſhould chance to have 
children, only think, my love, what miſerable lit- 
tle creatures they muſt be under the direction of 
| ſuch a mother, How do you ſuppoſe ſhe would 
the other night, when ſo much diſcompoled, have 

treated any body as much in her power as chil- 
_ dren are in their parents? No doubt if ſhe could, 
ſhe would have ſcolded and beat all who came in 
her way, and in tie ſmalleſt degree offended her. 
Conſider then, Harriot, the dreadful conſequences 
of ill temper ; it is a ſin, the evil effects of which, 
ſpread through whole families, much interrupts the 
happineſs of any with whom it is connected, and 
utterly deſtroys all peace in the boſom of thoſe 
| who ſuffer it. Guard againſt it then, my love, with 
all the care a thing of ſuch vaſt importance de- 
ſerves, and never upon any account allow your- 
ſelf to be ſullen, or out of humour. I know you 
are a good girl, and with to enſure not only the love 
of all your earthly friends, but alſo the favor of 
your Heavenly Father. But that, my dear child, 
can never be obtained, but by obeying his com- 
mands, 
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mands, and governing your life according to the 
rules he has given; which none can be ſaid 
to do, who behave unkindly, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be fretful, ſoon offended, ſulkey, or croſs. 
For he has commanded us to love one another; 
not to be eaſily offended, but to be meek and 
rentle, kind and tender hearted one towards ano- 
ther; and at all times to endeavour to promote 
the happineſs of each other: and unleſs we obey 
and follow theſe commands, we can never be eſteem- 


ed good and ſincere chriſtians; for we have no 


further title to that holy name, than as we endea- 
vour to imitate the example of Chri/t, who him- 
ſelf condeſcended to ſet us a pattern, which it is our 
duty to copy, as far as we can; for not even upon 


the greateſt provocations, and the moſt cruel treat- 
| ment, did he ever ſuffer himſelf to be out of tem- 


per or affronted ; but on the contrary, to his great- 


| eſt enemies he behaved with gentleneſs, kindly for- 


gave them all their injurious abuſe, and prayed 
to God to do ſo likewiſe, And this, my dear, 


is the conduct we are bound to imitate in our deal- 


ings towards one another, if we would be thought 
to be his diſciples ; or if we would wiſh to gain 
tie approbation of the Lord. You, my dear girl, 
will, I doubt not, conſider all theſe things with 


| great attention, and at all times fo regulate your 


temper, and behave with ſuch gentleneſs and good- 
bumour, as to enſure yourſelf the love and reſpect 


of 


„ 
ef all who know you here, and never ending hap. 
pineſs in the kingdom of heaven hereafter. That 
you may ſo conduct yourfelf as to obtain ſuch 
bleſſings, is the conſtant prayer of, 


Tour affetionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 
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MS DIALOGUE VII. 
MAMMA, HARRIOT, and BETSY. 


s HARRTOr. 


2 RAY, Ma'am, may Miſs Right come here this 
S afternoon ? 
Manus. Ves, my dear, if you pleaſe. 
Prrsv. And, pray Ma'am, may Miſs Bounce 
i too ? „ | 
Mauna. No, my love, not Miſs Bounce. 
erer. Why may not Miſs Bounce come as well 
6 Miſs Right? 
H | Maca, I do not chuſe ſhe ſhould ; I do not 
- her ſo well. 
bers. Why don't you! ? 
| Mauma, Becauſe ſhe is not ſo good a girl, I 
on't think ſhe behaves well, and for that reaſon I 
g o not chuſe ſhe ſhould be much with you: ſhe uſes 
E! * ugly words, acts rudely, does not mind what 
Bb faid to her, pokes her head, makes a great 
£: oiſe, and what is ſtill worſe than all the reſt, 
e does not always ſpeak the truth; and when | 
Ince a perſon will tell lies, they may, for any thing 
1 - know to the contrary, do every thing that is 
* picked ; for there is no dependance upon them. 
. 0 Brsr. 
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Bersy. But ſhe is very good-natured ! I lik 
her vaſtly ! ik 
Mamma. She may be very good-natured per. 
haps; but T am ſure ſhe is not a good child : n 
body who tells lies can be good, or be a proper 
companion for you. 
BzTsY. But ſhe don't hen tell fibs, 
Mamma. I think ſhe has done ſuch a thing twice, *Pr- 
which is very often indeed, as ſhe muſt know it bent 


extremely wicked, vould 

BETSsY. But ſhe ſays, at her ſchool many of the 5 
children tell fibs very often, and yet it is but ſe- re 
dom they are found out. lerer 


Mamma. If they were never And out (as you harm 
call it) that would not in any degree make thei: M * 
crime the leſs; the ſin conſiſts in ſpeaking what dee 
is ot true, not in being detected. Suppoſe I was Wh 
to aſk you whether you had been in the draw- 
ing-room to-day, and you was to anſwer me 2, z 
your wickedneſs would be juſt the ſame, whether © 
I afterwards found you had, or ſtill remained ig- : 
norant of it: but however, my love, whether the : 


falſity is diſcovered or not, ſtill God, who obſerves WE of 
our every action, and every word, would be ac- Wt © 
quainted with it, From his knowledge it is im- 


poſſible to conceal either that, or any other {an : 


times as we are convinced he will approve. I would 
ppen no account do any Wing which he has for- 
: bidden, 


r 
and our chief care ſhould be, ſo to behave at all : ; 
| 
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iden, though I could be ſure that no creature 
n earth would ever be informed of it; and 1 
annot help being ſorry, Beth, to find you can argue 
n defence of ſo deteſtable a vice as that of lying, 
pon condition that the falſehood is concealed, I 
vas in hopes that you had more goodneſs and 
onor, than to try to excuſe fo terrible a fin, I 
ſuppoſe if any temptation was to preſent itſelf, and 
you thought you could eſcape undiſcovered, you 
zould not heſitate committing it yourſelf ? 

BzTsY, Yes indeed, Ma'am, I ſhould! I am 
fore I never tell lies; nor ever did in my life; nor 


harm in it. 

: | Mamma, Can you wonder then that I ſhould 
object to your keeping company with a perſon 
Who fo little attends to what is right or wrong, 
as to ſay there is not much harm in committing 


ſo dreadful a fin? It is a fign that ſhe muſt either 


be extremely wicked, or elſe moſt deplorably ig- 
norant; but as this is impoſſible to be the caſe, 
: and ſhe muſt have been informed of the bad effects 
5 of deceit and falſabood, ſhe can be no other than 
a very naughty, wicked girl, ſo wicked that I do 


x you pleaſure ; but I cannot permit you, for the 
. ſake of a little preſent entertainment, to run the 
1 hazard of being corrupted by ſuch a naughty girl. 

: O 2 HaRR1OT. 


lerer will; only Miſs Bounce ſays there is not much 


not chuſe you ſhould be with her. I am ſorry to 
= refuſe you the company of any body who gives 
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HaR RIOT. Do you like Miſs 2— ſhould 0 
with us? 
Mamma. Yes! Miſs Right's love of truth is f 
great, that ſhe would not upon any account be prevail. 
ed upon to tranſgreſs againſt it: an inſtance of he 
veracity I had an opportunity of obſerving one dy 
that | went to ſee her mamma, whilſt you Har 
riot, was at your aunt's. She had been Walking 
out with her papa: when ſhe came in, Mrs. Righ 
told her to change her bonnet, before ſhe went ino Y 
the garden to play with her brothers, as ſhe woull 
otherwiſe be liable of getting it either torn « 
dirtied. No, Ma'am, fays ſhe, I ſhall not, I vil 
take care and not let it blow of, But (ſaid We 
her mamma) I chuſe it ſhould be taken off, there 
fore I beg you will not heſitate about doing as | 
deſire you; but go directly and put it away: +» 
gain ſhe was filly enough to diſpute doing as the 
was bid; but Mrs. Right looked very earneſtly at z 
her, and ſaid, Jenny, I do inſiſt upon your carr- 5 
ing it up fairs, and if you do not mind what ! = 
ſay to you, I ſhall be extremely angry with you. 
After this, I confeſs, I ſhould not have thought 
ſhe would have offered to have gone into the gar- 
den before ſhe had obeyed her mamma's command. 
But ſhe ſtrangely forgot herſelf, and did go, where 
it blew off into the dirt. As ſoon as ſhe found 
the bad conſequence of not minding what had 


been ſaid to her, ſhe carried it away, put it into 


6 1610 
the box, and took her old one out, and went to 
play again. Soon after tea Mrs. Right aſked me, 
if it would be agreeable to take a walk in the 


garden, I accepted of her offer, and we went, where 


we found Jenny in her old bonnet. « O! you 
have changed your bonnet (ſaid her mamma) did 
you do it directly when I bid you ??? She direct. 
ly replied, „I am very ſorry, Ma'am, and aſk 
your pardon for being ſo naughty as not to mind 


| when you firſt ſpoke to me, but I came into the 
| garden before I changed it, and while I was at 


play it tumbled into the dirt.” How much more 
noble now was this honeſt confeſſion of her fault 


(and a great one it was, not to mind what her 
mamma had ſaid to her) than if, by trying to 
conceal the truth, ſhe had been guilty of lying. 


A Liar wwe can never truſt, 

Tho! he ſhould ſpeak the thing that's true, 
And he that does one fault at firſt, 

And lies to hide it, makes it two, 


Hax RIOT. Pray, Ma'am, how do you mean 
makes it &wo? 


Mamma. Surely, my dear, you can be at no 
loſs to underſtand that expreſſion! Is not the per- 
lon who commits a wrong action guilty of one 
fault? And if they tell a lie to prevent its being 
diſcovered, is not that another? Conſequently they 

O 3 are 
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are guilty cf tao; whereas, if they at once own 
their firſt crime, they would then only have one 
fault to repent of; but by adding Hixg to what 
they had done before, they undoubtedly make it 
become two. Do you not underſtand that it does? 

HARRIOT. Yes, Ma'am, I do. 

Bersy. Why, is lying wicked ? 

Mamma. Becauſe it is miſuſing the bleſſing ef 
ſpeech, which was given for our mutual comfort 
and aſſiſtance; but if inſtead of uſing our tongees 
to expreſs our ſeveral wants, and declare the dif 
ferent thoughts and ſentiments of our hearts, we 
ſuffer them to depart from the truth, and ſpeak 
things which we know to be falſe, we then defeat 
the purpoſes for which language was intended : and 


ſo far from our ſpeech being of any ſervice to our 


fellow creatures, on the contrary it becomes a ſnare 
and trouble to them, and often draws them into 
many difficulties and diſtreſſes. For the intelligence 
of a perſon who is known to utter falſehoods, can 
never be relied upon, Whatever ſuch a one told me, 
I ſhould always doubt the truth of, and conſequent- 
ly be at a loſs in what manner properly to act. 
If, for inſtance, Miſs Bounce was to enter, and tell 
me, ſhe had joſt met your papa, who deſired to 
ſpeak to me, I ſhould not know what to do, 
whether to go ſeek for him or not, as I ſhould be 
afraid ſhe was telling me a falſity, and that fue 
had ct ſeen him, I therefore might very probably 

no? 
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not go to him, and he perhaps would wonder [ 
did not, and be alarmed leſt ſome accident had 
happened to prevent me. And ſo in every caſe 
the words of a liar mult ever be ſuſpected, and all 


their aſſurances be of no avail to gain them any 
belief: ſoon therefore muſt they forfeit all their 
credit amongſt men, and loſe the favor and love 


of God; for he has declared, that no iar ſhall 
have admittance into eternal life. 


Let Truth then, my dear, ſtill dwell on your tongue, 
Frem her maxims O never depart ; 

But give yourſelf up to her guidance whilſt young, 
Her precepts eng rade on your heart, 


I batever temptations ariſe to ytur view, 
Comrageonuſly jet them at nought ; o 

To the dictates of virtue ſtill dare to be true, 
And practice the truths you've been taught. 


Convinced that by falſehaod no grod can be gain'd, 


No wickedneſs ever conceal ; 


Ver lying can purchaſe us nothing but pain, 


And time the deceit will reveal, 


Then contempt and dif may fall encompaſs you round, 


For every fa ſehood you've ſpoke ; 
Ny peace or enjoyment fall ever be found, 
By thoſe ho the truth have once broke, 
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Deteted and fſhunn'd by the whole human race, 
To their evords no reſpect will be given ; 
Whilſt on earth thus they fink into loweſt diſgrace, 

And forfeit their title to Heaven. 
| MO. 
Abhor'd by cur God of all truth ftill are thaſe, 
Who diſbonor their lives by deceit ; 
And if whilſt they live his Iaws they oppoſe, 
| After death they ſhall puniſhment meer. 


BETSVY. I like thoſe verſes! Shall we learn them 
by heart, Ma'am ? 

Mamma. Yes, my dear, I wiſh you would, for 
I think you cannot too deeply engrave on your 
memory the dreadful conſequence of falſehood and | 
deceit. 

HARRIOT. I wiſh, Ma'am, you would be fo 
obliging as to teach us ſome more poetry, for J 
like learning it very much. Pray will you repeat 
thoſe lines upon the king's birth-day, which you 
ſaid the other day ? 

_ Mamwa. With much pleaſure, my love, if you 
chuſe it, as nothing affords me greater ſatisfaction 
than to give you every indulgence in my power. 


As Delia early croſ”d the plain, 
M pilſi flill the dew drops did remain; 
Her fire ſhe ſaw advancing near, 


And fwift ſhe flew his voice to hear, 
When 
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When fraight jhe cry d, Ab ! Father, ſay, 


Why feines fo bright the ſun today? 
Hay do the lambs ſo joyful friſe? 
And why appear the hinds jo briſk ? 
And can you aſh, my dear (he jaid) 
You who in Britain have been bred ? 


This is Great George our King's birth-day, 


Who now doth Britain's ſceptre Hb Y. 


Well may the lambs in play be ſeen, 
And ſport along the fleowry green ! 
Well may the ſun full bright ariſe, 


And beautify the eaſtern ien“ 


Well may all nature bend to Heaven, 
From whence ſo great a boon is given! 
For Heawen, my love, good kings doth give, 
To teach mankind the way to live, 

Ab! avell may nature all rejoice, 

And all with ene united voice, 


Help celebrate Great George our King; 
With George's name ye wallies ring, 


And from the bills that's plac'd around, 
Let George's name be heard reſound. 
And far from yonder ſandy ſhore, 

Where echo can be heard no more ; 
There let the wind the ſame found bring, 


Aud praije Great George our Britiſh King. 


For Briton's pride may centre here, 


George to the Good muſt /till be dear. 


HakrKRkriort, 
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HAR RIOT. Thank you, 'Ma'am. I think I ſhall 
ſoon be able to ſay it by heart. | — 
Mamma. I will write it out for you, and then 
you may read it over till you get it perfect. 1] 
am going up ſtairs and will do it now. 
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138 L-E:T- TK KK: XXIV. 
Miſs SEkAMORE to Mrs, BARTLATE. 


My Dear Mapan, 

HAVE read your laſt two letters over a great 

many times, and 1 hope I ſhall remember the 
kind advice you have given me in them. I per- 
7 | fectly well recolle& going to Mrs. Freth's, and 
* being her little boy play with guineas, I think 
E it is a ſad pity, that Miſs Froths have not been 
taught to do any thing more uſeful than what 
Ei you mention. My mamma fays, ſhe has known 
ſo many inſtances of the ſame kind happen to 
by families who fancied themſelves in the greateſt 
1 affluence, that was ſhe ever ſo rich, her children 
[4 mould always wait upon themſelves, and learn all 
4 kind of 2/% ful, as well as ornamental works: that 
in caſe the ſame accident was to happen to us, 
1 we might better know how to provide for our- 
1 ſelves. Pray, Ma'am, do you know Mrs. Tones, 
3 who takes care of Mr, Veſt's children? My 
x mamma tells me, that once ſhe was very rich, 
2 and brought up in a moſt expenſive. manner, 
1 though not more ſo than her father could well af- 
: ford. But her mother, at the ſame time that ſhe 
. let her learn every accompliſhment fit for a young 


lady 


25 


( } 
lady of her rank aud fortune, choſe likewiſe that I; 
ſhe ſhould be inſtructed in every thing which was o! 
uſcfal, And what a happy thing it is ſhe did: ye 
For now that her huſband has ſpent all her me- rid 
ney, ſhe would not know by what means to pet Wha: 
her bread, unleſs ſhe could work, as well as ſing 160 
and dance. Whereas, though now ſhe is not ſo | cif 
rich as ſhe was, ſhe lives very comfortably, and IWB 
ſhe is a very worthy uſeful woman, my mamma Util: 
ſays, and takes a great deal of care of all the Ine 
Miſs Wet. She teaches them to read, and write, Th 
and work, and draw; and ſhe likewiſe teaches Tm 
them muſic, and every thing they learn, She 
was at our houſe laſt week, and two Miſs Vest, 
with her. -Miſs Melly is embroidering a pair of 
ſhoes for her aunt, and Miſs Sz#ey is learning to 
make lace. She has finiſhed one piece for a tuc- 
ker, and it 1s very fine, and looks very pretty : 
and now ſhe is doing a border of a cap for her 
little ſiſter, You cannot think how extremely well 
| ſhe ſings, and plays on the harpſicord! Mrs. Jones 
ſays ſhe is very fond of it, and takes great pains 
about it, and zZhat is the only way, ſhe ſays, to 
to excel in any thing. I almoſt forgot to tell 
you, that my uncle Samuel has given Tom a new 
rocking horſe. It is a very large and pretty one. 
It is almoſt the colour of Mr. Argile's, that is 
called cream colour, is it not? With a fine long 
white mane and tail down to the ground, Tom 
15 
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is prodigiouſly pleaſed with it, and rides almoſt 
from morning till night. He fell off from it laſt 
week; but my papa told him, that if he could not 
ride better, he muſt not ride any more. So he 


has taken great pains to ride well ever ſince. 


General Dodfevorth has began to teach him to exer 
ſciſe; and you cannot think how pretty he looks 
jwhen he is marching. My ſiſter ſays, ſhe ſhould 
lice to exerciſe too: but the General repiles, he 


never teaches young ladies: And my mamma does 
not think it at all a proper qualification for a 


girl to learn. Mr. Foct, ſhe ſays, will teach le 


how to walk, and move gracefully, if we will but 
attend to what he ſays, To-morrow, after we have 


done dancing, we are to go to ſee ſome ſhell- 
work the Miſs 7ruemans have juſt finiſhed. We 


gare told it is exceeding curious, and is deſigned 
15 their friend the Dutcheſs of Droauſet. I have 
: now told you all the news I know, and am quite 


leave of, and ſubſcribe myſelf, 


= Your dutiful and affectionate Nece, 


P L E T- 


tired of writing, ſo muſt beg permiſſion here to 


HARRIOT SEAMORE. 
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EET TE R-XXV;. Bo 
Mrs. BarTLATE to Miſs SEAMORE. 


AM much of your mamma's opinion, that Mr. lent 

Foot is a far properer maſter, to inſtruct girls | And 
how to move with dignity and eaſe, than our 
friend the General. Martial exerciſe not being | cloſ 
at all adapted to the delicacy of a young lady, 


| 2 
53 
+ 
*: 


| whoſe endeavour ſhould be to acquire more gen-“ 


tleneſs of manners than the movements of a ſol- | 
5 


dier will admit of. By gentleneſs of manners, I am, 
far from wiſhing to be underſtood as if I wanted] a 
to encourage that fooliſh affectation which too many W 
young women practice; and which inſtead of di- L 
covering any ſuperior delicacy of ſentiment, only 


proves their weakneſs of mind. To be e % 
at the fight of fre-arms, or at the ſound of zhun-} ; 
der, or to ſcream, and run at 'the approach of a l. 

{ 


ſpider, a wwaſp, a frog, or a road, is the heighth | 
of folly and affectation. And, ſorry indeed ſhould I U 
I be, to ſee any of my nieces give way to ſuch : 
ſimple behaviour ; and ſo far negle& the voice of 9 
reaſon, as to ſuffer themſelves, either to be real) q 
frightened, at what cannot annoy them, or fancy C 
that, by pretending to be ſo, they appear in any 3 
reſpect more agreeable. I once knew a young lady, 3 | 
WhO 


, 
who ſo far gave way to her ridiculous fears, that 
| ſhe abſolutely deſtroyed the happineſs of her life, 
by means of the perpetual ſtate of apprehenſion 
ſhe lived in. There was ſcarcely a living creature 
of which ſhe was not afraid. At the fight of a 
N ſpider ſhe would roar out, as if in the moſt vio- 
i 2 lent agonies. An earaig terrified her as much, 
And to avoid a waſp, I have frequently ſeen her 
| leave the room and ſhut herſelf up in a cloſe 
g cloſet. Nor was it only from inſects ſhe received 
ſuch alarms: but cats, dogs, birds, cows, and Horſes, 
= equally diſturbed her peace. If, as ſhe was walking, 
any of them chanced to come within a dozen 
17 yards of her, ſhe would inſtantly begin ſqueaking 
and running, as if deprived of ſenſe and reaſon, 
Whether ſhe was deprived of reaſon or not, I 
cannot take upon me to determine; but I am 


Cn 
—4 
e e eee, 


i 
Cy 3 
5 


y * ſure ſhe took no pains to exert, or make »/e of 
d it, and therefore always behaved in a moſt ridicu- 


„lous manner, and rendered herſelf the contempt 
= of all who knew her. Not leſs diſagreeable did 4 


h. her fiſter make herſelf, by running into the con- 1 
d trary extreme. For to avoid the ſame imputation |} 
of affetation, ſhe totally laid aſide all that de- | 


< licacy and ſoftneſs of manners becoming the fe- 1 

male ſex, and inſtead of flying . from an horſe, 
ſhe would make no ſcruple of putting on its bri- 
dle; or taking off its ſaddle, when returned from l 
riding. Neither was it at all an uncommon thing 1 
P:2 to l 


4/7 
to ſee her clapping a dog on its back, endeavour- 
ing to make it fly at another, In all her move- 
ments and exerciſes ſhe diſcovered no degree of 
grace, and took a fort of pride in being thought 
robuſt enough to undergo any ſort of labor or 
fatigue. She alſo neglected any care in her me- 
thod of exprefling her ſentiments, and ſpoke in a 
tone of voice, better adapted to a farmer than a 
young lady, I aſſure you it was almoſt impoſſible 
to be in company with the two fiſters, and not 
break through the laws of politeneſs, by deſiring 
the one to ſpeak rather louder, that ſhe might be 
more intelligible, and the other ſomething lower, 
that one's ears might not be ſtunned. You can- 
not imagine two people behaving in more di- 
rect oppoſition to each other; and yet both equally 
ridiculous and wrong. Another inſtance, in which 
they both deviated from the medium of right, was 
with regard to fears. Miſs Emma, thinking it 
ſhewed her delicacy to weep upon every the mot 
inſiznificant occaſion : and Miſs Lucy imagining it 
degraded her fortitude to drop a ſingle tear upon 
the moſt affecting circumſtance, either relating to 
herſelf or others, In ſhort, they both contrived to 
make themſelves as diſagreeable as poſſible, and 
appeared as if they thought they roſe in worth, in 
proportion as they ſwerved from nature; for they 
were two of the moſt wnnatural beings you can 
ſuppoſe any of the human ſpecies to be. Which 


Was 


| contempt, yet the maſculine carriage of Lucy, 


one's abhorrence and deteflation, The characters of 


4 
was the moſt diſagreeable of the two jit would be 
difficult to determine. Though the infufferable af- 
fectation of Miſs Emma did excite one's utmoſt 


could not fail ſtill more to diſguſt, and become 


each of them, my love, I however would wiſh you 


carefully to avoid, and in no degree let affecta- 


tion appear in your words or actions. Your own 


native goodneſs and innocence of heart requires 
no falſe colouring to conceal its ſentiments from 


the eye of the world. That is I mean, ſo long 


as you continue to be good and virtuous, ſo long 
you have no occaſion to wiſh to appear different 


from that you really are. It is only thoſe who 


are conſcious of not thinking as they ought to 
think, can have any deſire to conceal their real 


opinions, and therefore call in affectation to their 


aſſiſtance. But however ſilly girls may be pleaſed 
with ſuch ridiculous behaviour in one another, and 
fancy it looks pretty to toſs their heads about 


when they ſpeak, or laugh, and talk in an un- 


natural voice; yet, depend upon it, to every body 
of the leaſt ſenſe and diſcernment, ſuch conduct is 
always exceedingly unpleaſing. And whatever their 
good qualities may be which they poſſeſs, yet it 
io much conceals them, that it is not poſlible 
without much difficulty they ſhould be diſcovered, 
and very frequently they are overlooked and unob- 

P 3 ſerved, 
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ſerved. With caution therefore, my deareſt girl, 
guard againſt the moſt diſtant approach of attec- 
tation; whilſt at the ſame time you exert your 
conſtant care not to degenerate into the rude unculti. 
vated manners of Miſs Lucy. Nothing can be more 
diſpleaſing than ſuch 20% robuit behaviour in a 
young woman of any ſtation ; more eſpeciaily if 
ſhe wiſhes to appear as if ſhe had received any 
education at all. But I dare ſay you will ha; 
diſcernment ſuſi-ient to diſcover the impropriety 
of behaving 1n either of the methods J have been 
deſcribing, and will, with great caution, avoid 
running into either extreme. Pau you miy be 
enabled in this, as well as every other inſtance, 
of your life, to conduct yourſelf with diſcretion, 


and keep the happy golden mean, is che con- 4 


ſtant ſincere wiſh of, 


Your moſt tender and afſdionate Aunt, 


MARTHA BARTLATE, 
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